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From 75 Cents to $5,00. 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


‘CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


| Good Designs 


line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 6 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. | 
|A Trip of 60 Days 


for $400, to California and 
return, First-class in every 
appointment ; taking in the different points of in- 
terest en route,—going one route. returning another, 
First month 29, 1895. For further information, ad- 
dress R. B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Coorrst., Camden, N. J 

I have decided to change my route, going via 
New Orleans, with a stop-off of 2 days, instead of 
by the Santa Fé route, as noted in Itinerary. 
R. B. N. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 
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ed and prices most moderate. 
The Mart Orpver DeEpart- 


/MENT is better equipped than 


ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


John Faber Miller, 





to consider questions of interest to Friends’ 


| 1.30 p 


PRACTICAL FARMER, WITH GOOD REF- 

1A erence, is open for engagement as manager 

for party having property, near a city, by 

April 1st, or earlier. Address Box I, Jarrettown, 
Montgomery Co., Pa 

T0 R RENT.—P LEASANT SEC OND- STORY 

front room, with board. 708 Franklin Street. 


ANTED.—A POSITION, BY A FRIEND, IN 
city or country store ; four years’ experi- 
ence. Can give the best of reference. Ad- 

dress T. ELLWOOD MARTIN, New London, Ches- 
ter county, Pa. 

ANTED.—IN A FRIEND'S FAMILY OF 
three, a half. grown girl or middle aged 

woman, to assist in housework, able to 


| wash and iron; one who would appreciate a& good 


home. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER DESIRES PO- 
sition in college or institution, or full 
charge of a gentleman’s house. Satisfac- 

tory reference given. Address A. J., Box 2613, 
West Chester, Penns. 


Address Box 172, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


cial attention given to’serving families 
3 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOS EPH L. JONES. 


Office, 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenue, Phiiadelpbia. Penna. 


Db. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 
Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


proc. DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
day 


A LFRED L. SELLERS, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


509 SwEDE STREET, 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Conference of Friends’ Asem 
ciations. 


A General Conference of Friends’ Associa 
tions will be held at 15th and Race Streets, Phila 


| delphia on 


Seventh-day, First Month 26, 1895, 


As- 
and 


sociations. 
m 


Meetings begin at I0 a. m. 


All persons interested invited to be 


| present. 


our assortments are unsurpass- | 


’ 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@s”When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“¥gg 
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George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 

UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 

MEETING OF FRIENDS. 

New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extepsive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 

GEORGE L. MARIS. Principal. 


SWARTHMORE —i‘(t® 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VaLLEY, Lone ISLAND 
A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 


college, or furnishing a good business education. | 


Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 


The school is under the care of Friends, and is | 


pany. located on Long Island, about 30 miles 


rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- | 


dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island 

Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 


Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


Por Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sezes. 


A\ Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in math- 
ematics, sciences, literature, languages, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, 


nearly all | 


Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 189. | 


For circulars apply to 
LOUIS B AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College. 


established 1815 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


(B. Dorsty & Sons. 

| FryMieR & Epwarpbs. 

The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
No. 1009 Market Street. 


All grades of goods always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—i ecorated China and silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc 


Formerly of 


Friends’ Dining Rooms, 
142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The | 


patronage of Friends is solicited. 


WILLIAS S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


i -_ le 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the Worid’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 


By HowarpD M. JENKINS. 
Leafiet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 


=e. Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cen 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. | 
Full College Courses for young men and young | 


women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine oon, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres nt build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has jp cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent —- of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
paneer located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

om New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 
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FRIENDS’ SCE 


seeing the advertisement in tiis | 


ts for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mau at these 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 APCH STREET, Philad’a. 


prices. 
‘Aid of the South Carolina Schools, 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken, and Mount Pieasant, as 


| recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
| Labor, the following information is given : 


FUsDS 


in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on ‘** The Colored People,” Wiliam C 
Bicdle, 1022 Arch street, Philadelphia 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M. Laing, 30 North 3d St 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward 


SB Bin BARRELS.”), Ga wher 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co. 
1027 Market street, Philadelphia. 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
School may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d st., Philadelphia 

Notr.—These barrels should be prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be piainly marked as 
for the school for which they are intended. They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors 
so they may be acknowledged. when received in 
South Carolina It those sending prefer to be un 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect 

They should also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or place from which they are sent 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 
good use at the schools, and are urgently solicited 
But do not send things entirely worn out, and 
which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. 


ons 
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HOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 
TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, AND TUTORS. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon 


1341 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A., 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
3. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street 


0 


City Warrants at par, 
offering exceptional security. Als 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort 
gages. Political and other conditions 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- 
VESTMENTS. Best references. 


0 Hardly any foreclosures the past 
four years. 


Wm. C. Allen, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


& Beautiful Imported Jap- 
anese Basket, 


full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil- 
adelphia, to railroad station 
where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Postage stamps taken. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 
31 North Second St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


TANKS 
OF RED CEDAR 


(The most durable wood in the world for tanks). 
100 gallons to 100,000 gallons capacity. 
ABSOLUTELY CLEAR OF KNOTS OR 
SAP. Quality unequalled. 

All Sizes in Stock up to 5,000 Gals. 


Larger sizes to order on short notice 


PUMPS 


Sole Philadelphia agents for Geuld’s Pumps. 
A full line for Hand or Power. suited to every kind 
and capacity of duty Largest Stock of pumps in 
Philadelphia. Factory Prices. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
Rife’s Hydraulic Rams. Well Points. Ful! 
line of Tubular and drive well supplies in stock 


MANVEL WIND MILLS 


Steel Rim, Bal! Bearing Turntable, also The 
New Philadelphia Galvanized Steel Wind 
Mills Geared. Without rivet, screw, or bolt and 
practically indestructible. Noiseless and light run- 
ning. Steel or Wood Tewers for Mills or Tanks. 


COMSTOCK AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


Single or Combined Outfits. Iron Pipe, 
3rass Goods, Fittings, Belting, Shafting. Hangers 
Pulleys, etc. Correspondence Solicited. Address 

L. M. BATES & CO., 
321 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Telephone 4036. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
Il. 


As Christians, all we possess is the gift of God, and in 
the distribution of it we act as his stewards ; it becomes us, 
therefore, to act agreeably to that Divine wisdom which he 
gractously gives to his servants. JoHn WooLMaAN. 


A passage from John Woolman’s “ Word of Remembrance and 
Caution to the Rich,’’ first printed in 1793,—twenty-one years after his 
death. It will be found in his Works, and also in Whittier’s edition of 
his ‘‘Journal,’’ in the Appendix 


ANGELS. 
IN the old days God sent his angels oft 
To men in threshing-floors, to women pressed 
With daily tasks; they came to tent and croft, 
And whispered words of blessing and of rest. 


Not mine to guess what shape those angels wore, 
Nor tell what voice they spoke, nor with what grace; 
They brought the dear love down that evermore 
Makes lowliest souls its best abiding place. 
But in these days I know my angels well ; 
They brush my garments on the common way, 
They take my hand, and very softly tell 
Some bit of comfort in the waning day. 


And though their angel names I do not ken, 
Though in their faces human want I read, 

They are God-given to this world of men, 
God-sent to bless it in its hours of need. 


Child, mother, dearest wife, brave hearts that take 
The rough and bitter cross, and help us bear 
Its heavy weight when strength is like to break, 
God bless you each, our angels unaware. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in The Independent. 


SAMARIA. 

Paper read by Isaac Roberts, of Conshohocken, Pa., before the 

Conference Class of the First-day School, at 15th and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Twelfth month 23, 1894. 
THE name Samaria, given to the central portion of Pales- 
tine, between Galilee on the north and Judea on the 
south, possesses many interesting associations both for 
Jews and Christians; for the former it has associations 
with the early history of the Jewish people; for the lat- 
ter it has associations with the life of Jesus which are per- 
haps not excelled in interest and value by any others. 
The chief city of the province, Samaria, whose name 
was subsequently extended to the whole district, was built 
by Omri, king of Israel, about 920 B. C., and was for a 
long time the chief seat of the idolatrous worship to 
which the ten tribes were addicted. 

Another city, the Shechem of the Old Testament and 
the Sychar of the New, was situated but a few miles south- 
east of the city of Samaria, and about thirty miles north 
of Jerusalem. It still remains the chief town of that re- 
gion, and is notable for the beauty and fertility of its 
immediate surroundings, being situated in a narrow val 
ley between Mt. Gerizim on the north and Mt. Ebal on 
the south. It is now known bythe name of Nablous, 
which is probably a corruption of the name Neapolis 

‘* new city ’’’) which was given to it by the Romans, by 
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whom it was rebuilt. A glance at the history of this 
ancient city, about which the incidents narrated in the 
fourth chapter of the Gospel of John cluster, will enable 
us to better understand some of the references in that 
chapter. 

The history of Nablous (Sychar, the ancient 
Shechem) as associated with the Old and New Testa- 
ments, constitutes its most natural and powerful interest. 
Here Abraham came, ‘‘ unto the place of Shechem unto 
the oaks of Moreh’’ (Gen. 12: 6). Here was the parcel 
of ground bought by Jacob, and given as an inheritance 
to Joseph. Here the twelve sons of Jacob were buried ; 
and though only the well of Jacob (the well of the woman 
of Samaria) and the tomb of Joseph are pointed out, 
tradition relates that Eleazar, the son of Aaron, and 
Joshua, the leader of his people, were also buried here. 
Here Joshua carried into effect the command of Moses, 
when six of the tribes stood over against Gerizim, to 
bless the people who obeyed the law, and six against Mt. 
Ebal, to curse the disobedient, when Joshua read aloud 
the whole of the law. The situation was singularly suited 
to the event, for a voice from either side might, ona 
calm day, be distinctly heard by the people assembled. 
Here, in the midst of the valley, was placed the Ark of 
the Covenant. Here all Israel came to make Rehoboam 
king. Here the tribes rebelled, and the city became for 
a time the royal residence of Jeroboam. 

After the fall of the ten tribes Shechem was chiefly 
known as the principal city of the people who took the 
name of Samaritans, but who were Babylonians and 
others, gathered by Shalmaneser in the first instance 
and afterwards by Ezarhaddon, to colonize the land. 
The depopulation of the country had exposed it to the 
ravages of wild beasts, and the new colonists, being mo- 
lested by lions and regarding this calamity as the result 
of acurse, applied to the Assyrian monarch for one of 
the Jewish priests, to teach them ‘‘ the manner of the 
God of the land.’’ A priest was sent accordingly, but 
they mingled their original idolatry with the true wor- 
ship, and though they received tne Pentateuch, were re- 
jected from all communion with the Jews. The refusal 
of the Jews to allow the Samaritans to assist them in re- 
building the Temple increased the national hatred. The 
Samaritans, in defiance, then built a Temple on Mt. 
Gerizim, and Shechem became the religious metropolis 
of Samaria. The hatred of the two nations rose at 
length to such a height that the temple on Gerizim was 
destroyed (129 B. C.). Still the worship continued, for 
coins of Neapolis are extant, on which Mt. Gerizim with 
its temple, probably rebuilt, is represented as the symbol 
of the city. 

The Samaritans are now reduced to a few persons, 
who continue in the creed of their fathers; and on the 
days of the Passover, and other feasts of their religion, 
ascend Gerizim and worship God upon the mountain, 
where on the site of their ancient temple they make their 
sacrifices as of old. At the time of the ministry of 
Jesus they were of course much more numerous, and the 
ancient race prejudice and national hatred between them 
and the Jews were then at their height 

Returning with his disciples to Galilee from his visit 
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to Jerusalem, Jesus ‘‘ must needs pass through Samaria.’’ 
Reaching the vicinity of Sychar, and being wearied with 
the journey, he sends his disciples into the city to buy 
food, and seats himself to rest by the side of Jacob's 
well. Familiar as he must have been with the history of 
his people, the associations of his surroundings must have 
‘ll knownto him. At his side was Jacob’s well, 

spot in Palestine whose identity still 
questioned by travelers and historians. A 
‘urther on was the small inclosure containing 
ull view were the 


tomb of Joseph, while in full 
ns which associated with the 


historic 


two 
were so closely 
people 

a woman from the neighboring 
city comes to the well to draw water, and ina brief con- 
versation with this woman, one of an ostracized and 
despised people, who is surprised that he will even speak 
to her, Jesus reveals spiritual truth so deep and vital in its 
character that it has greatly influenced the Church 
throughout its history, and will continue to influence it 
more and more fully in the future as it more nearly ap- 
proaches the perfect spiritual ideal which he presented 
for its attainment. So much truth is taught in this in- 
terview, and there is so much food for deep reflection 
contained in it, that it will only be possible in the limits 
of this paper to briefly refer to two of its leading features. 

As the woman reaches the well Jesus says to her: 
‘* Give me to drink.’’ Her reply expresses surprise and 
shows how intense were the prejudice and hatred existing 
between her people and the Jews: ‘‘ How is it that thou, 
who art a Jew, askest drink of me, who am a Samaritan 
woman ?’’—the writer of the gospel adding: ‘‘ For the 
Jews have no dealings with Samaritans.’’ Jesus ignores 
the prejudice which this question betrays, and at once 
proceeds to teach her that great truth of the kingdom of 
God, which has become in the minds of many its central 
and greatest truth—the truth of the indwelling presence 
of His Spirit in the human soul, which becomes to the 
believing soul as an unfailing spring of living water, 
never permitting thirst, but ‘‘ springing up unto eternal 
life.’ To one living in the Orient, where unfailing 
springs are rare and where water is regarded as being in 
a special manner the symbol of life, this figure of a never- 
failing well of water must have been peculiarly striking 

nd beautiful; we, who live in a country where water 
abounds, can scarcely appreciate its beauty and its power. 
But the deep spiritual lesson it conveys is as greatly 
needed by us of to-day as it was by those of ancient 
times. To us of the Society of Friends who have heard 
this indwelling presence of the Spirit of Christ repeat- 
edly, almost continuously, proclaimed, as the central 
truth of the religion which Jesus taught, it seems an old 
and familiar trut Is there not need that we exercise 
care that a truth so vital to our own spiritual growth does 
not, from its very familiarity, lose some of its life-giving 
help and power ? .Only as we individually accept this 
gift and make it our own does it become to us the means 
of growth and the support of spiritual life. 

We may rejoice that this great truth of the Divine 
Immdnence in humanity is receiving in our day a wide- 
spread, almost universal acceptance, by thoughtful Chris- 
tians. One of the best known of the Christian poets of 
this century, although not of our communion, has ex- 
pressed his faith in and desire for this never-failing 
spirit of Christ in the soul in the following beautiful 
language : 


ew ish 


‘hile thus resting, 


** Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 
All in all in thee I find 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick, and lead the blind 


Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of me; 

Spring thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity.’’ 


Another great truth was also declared by Jesus on this 
occasion. The woman is convinced that he is a prophet, 
and, referring to the religious difference between the 
Jews and the Samaritans, says to him: ‘‘ Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain ; and ye say that in Jeru- 
salem is the place where men ought to worship.’’ 

In his reply Jesus teaches the spiritual nature of God 
and forever separates true worship from the mere circum 
stance of place, making it depend for its essential char- 
acter upon the truth and spiritual motive of the indi- 
vidual worshipper. He says to her: ‘* Woman, believe 
me, the hour cometh when neither in this mountain nor 
in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father. Ye worship 
that which ye know not; we worship that which we 
know ; for salvation is from the Jews. But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.’’ These words of Jesus embody the fundamental 
truth underlying all acceptable worship, whatever its 
name or form, and have been of unspeakable help and 
comfort to all earnest Christians, sincerely desirous of 
loving and serving God aright. Not only do they divorce 
worship from mere accidents of time and place, but they 
assure earnest souls of all time that God desires true 
worship and even seeks such souls to worship him,—the 
human desire to draw near to God and hear his voice 
being met by this desire of the Father to find such souls 
and speak peace and comfort to them . 

Among the other incidents narrated in this chapter, 
the merest reference only can be made to the following, 
as being especially worthy our attention and study : the 
woman’s recognition and acknowledgment of Jesus as 
the Messiah or the Christ ; her message to her friends in 
the city, showing that a woman was one of the first to 
act as a missionary to bring men to Christ; the state- 
ment of Jesus to his disciples that his ‘*‘ meat was to do 
the will of the Father, and to accomplish his work ;”’ 
his references to the spiritual harvest ; his stay in the 
city, and the acceptance of the truth by many of its in- 
habitants. 

As we pass on from this account of the interview of 
Jesus with the woman of Samaria, with its deep spiritual 
lessons, it is well to remember his story of the man of 
Samaria, the parable of the good Samaritan, with its 
lesson of present duty, and which was closed with the 
injunction: ‘*Go, and do thou likewise.’’ In the one 
case he taught his followers their true relation to God 
and their highest duty toward Him,—the duty of the 
spiritual worship; in the other he taught them their 
right relation and duty toward each other,—the duty of 
helpfulness and brotherly kindness. On another oc- 
casion both of these lessons were embodied by him in 
the single one of the two great commandments, - love to 
God and love to man,—the royal commandments, upon 
which ‘* hang all the law and the prophets.’’ 


THe meek, the disinterested, the unselfish, those who 
think little of themselves and much of others—who 
think of the public good and not of their own—who re- 
joice in good done, not by themselves but by others, by 
those whom they dislike as well as by those whom they 
love—these shall gain far more than they lose; they 
shall inherit the earth’’ and its fullness.— Dean 
Stanley. 
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FR: ANCES POWER COBBE.! 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 


THE accident of a badly sprained ankle compelled Miss 
Cobbe to go on crutches for four years—‘‘four long years’’ 
she calls them—and put an end to her charitable activi- 
ties at Bristol. The history of the sprain’s treatment we 
cannot go into here, but it is quite liv ely reading, though 
not, we fear, a great testimonial to most of the ‘medical 
men whom she consulted. She doctored at home and 
went abroad—to France, to Savoy, and [taly—but with- 
out good result. A great English surgeon had her put ona 
gutta percha boot, to keep her leg stiff; a judicious 
French physician said to her: ‘If you wish, Madame, to 
be lame for life, you will wear that boot. A great many 
English come to us here to be unstiffened, after having 
had their joints stiffened by devices of this sort, but we 
can do nothing for them. A joint once thoroughly 
stiffened can never be restored.’’ Sir William Fergusson 
said to her, cordially and simply, after hearing how the 
Bristol doctor whom she first applied to had bandaged 
it so tightly as to stop the circulation: ‘‘And if you had 
gone to nobody and not bandaged your ankle, but merely 
bathed it, you would have been w ell in three weeks ! ” 
es Finally,” ’ after three years of the crutches, ‘‘ I ceased 
to do anything whatever to my unfortunate ankle, ex- 
cept what most of my advisers had forbidden, namely, to 
walk upon it—and a year or two afterwards I climbed 
Cader Idris, walking quietly with my friend to the 
summit.’’ 

This physical disability drove her to other work. She 
began to write for the magazines—Macmi//an’s and Fra- 
zer’s, the latter then edited by the just deceased Professor 
Froude. 


the London Daily News, and sent a great many articles 


to other journals. ‘‘ In short, I turned out (as a painter 
would say) a great many ‘ pot-boilers.’ These, with my 
small patrimony, enabled me to bear the expense of trav- 
eling and of keeping a maid ; aiuxury which had become 
indispensable.’’ Religious subjects drew her attention, 
and in 1864 she published her book ‘‘ Broken Lights,’’ 
which dealt ‘‘ with present controversies and the future 
basis of religious faiths,’’ discussing the divisions in the 
English Established Church, and pointing out what in her 
judgment must be the trend of retigious progress. This 
was, she says, with the exception of ‘‘ Duties of Wo- 
men,’’ her most successful book. It went through three 
English editions, and was republished in America, though 
in the absence of international copyright, without pecu- 
niary advantage to her. She had published before it 
several other books, including one on her travels, an- 
other on her work-house observations, and some others. 
Her religious views, early in life, during the period of 
her residence in Ireland, had undergone a change from 
those which she had been taught,—‘‘the mild, de- 
vout, philanthropic Arminianism of the Clapham School, 
which prevailed amongst pious people in England and 
Ireland from the beginning of the century till the rise of 
the Oxford Movement, and of which William Wilber- 
force and Lord Shaftesbury were successively repre- 
sentatives,’’—and after correspondence with Theodore 
Parker, she found herself in substantial sympathy with 
his views. One of her early literary labors, after going 
to reside in Londen, was to edit his works, in twelve 
volumes, and in 1860, at the close of his life, in Italy, 
she visited him, was present as he lay dying, and followed 
his remains to the grave in the beautiful ground ‘ 
the walls of Florence, which contain the dust of Mrs. 
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| the theory of ethics in Darwin’s ‘* Descent of Man. 


She was correspondent at Rome, for a year, of 


, capable of containing a good many people. 


‘ outside | life. 
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eeiion of Arthur Hugh Clough, and many others dear 
to English memories.’’ 

Miss Cobbe had published, in 1859, some years 
before her father’s death, her ‘‘ Essay on Intuitive 
Morals,’’ which by some has been regarded as her ablest 
production. A book entitled ‘‘ Religious Duty,’’ pub- 
lished 1865, is in some sense a sequel to that ; it was in- 
tended to be the first of three books on ‘ Practical 
Morals,’’ but the other two have never been written. Her 
other works would make an extended list, and cannot all 
be mentioned here. One of them is ‘‘ Dawning Light,’’ 
(1871), a sequel to ‘‘ Broken Lights;’’ another is ‘‘A 
Peak in Darien ;’’ several refer to the rights and duties 
of women, and others to the vivisection controversy. 
One of her works (1872) is a collection of essays, ‘‘ Dar- 
winism in Morals,’’ etc., in which she controverts 
She argues ‘‘ that the moral history of mankind, (so far 
as it is known to us) gives no support whatever to Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis that Conscience is the result of cer- 
tain contingencies in our development, and that it might, 
at an earlier stage, have been moulded into quite another 
dorm, causing Good to appear to us as Evil, and Evil 
Good.’’ She was not, as may be inferred from this, one 
running headlong into new opinions; on the contrary, 
her mind and temper, as well as her politics,—for Eng- 
lish Protestant landholders in Ireland are rarely other than 
Tory,—were markedly conservative, and she repeatedly 
takes occasion, in these volumns, to state the affirmative 
side of her religious views. In the preface to a little 
book, ‘‘Alone to the Alone,’’ part of which she here 
cites, she says: ‘‘And Faith must return to mankind, 
sooner or later. So sure as God és, so sure must it be 
that he will not finally leave his creatures, whom he has 
led upwards for thousands of years, to lose sight of him 
altogether, or to be drowned forever in the slough of 
atheism and carnalism. He will doubtless reveal himself 
afresh to the souls of men in his own time and in his own 
way,—whether, as of old, through prophet souls filled 
with inspiration, or other methods yet unknown. God 
is over us, and Heaven is waiting for us all the same. 
Atheism may prevail for a night, but faith cometh in the 
morning.”’ 

In one of her visits to Rome, Miss Cobbe was intro- 
duced—by the American Charlotte Cushman—to a friend 
of Mary Somerville, (who was herself a friend and cor- 
respondent of Miss Cobbe), a Welsh lady, Miss Lloyd, 
of Hengwrt, and from this introduction it resulted that 
these two women formed a home-keeping union, which 
has subsisted to the present time. Early in the ‘‘ seven- 
ties’’ they went to London together, ‘‘ and within a few 
weeks—one morning before breakfast—found, and in an 
incredibly short time, dought the dear little house in 
South Kensington, which became our home. 

The house itself, though small, was very pretty and airy ; ; 
every room in it lightsome and pleasant, and somehow 
We often 
had in it as many as fifty or sixty guests. In short, I had 
once more a home, and a most happy one ; and my lonely 
wanderings were over.’’ The ‘‘ guests’’ there enter- 
tained, and the persons whom she visited or met, in- 
cluded many distinguished people, and they are, of 
course, alluded to, within appropriate limitations, in 
these volumes. Four chapters describe her life in Lon- 


| don, in the ‘‘ Sixties, Seventies, and Eighties,’’ and her 


literary life, her engagements in journalism, and social 
We get glimpses of Sir Charles Lyell, the scientist, 
Dr. Colenso, the Bishop of Natal, whose books on the 
Pentateuch made so great a sensation ; John Stuart Mill, 
John Bright, Henry Fawcett, the blind statesman ; Mat- 
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thew Arnold, Lady Byron, widow of the poet; Froude 
and Lecky, the historians, Fanny Kemble, and many 
more. With Darwin she had a very friendly acquaint- 
ance for some years, until in 1875 the progress of the 


controversy over Vivisection separated them, he having 
Holmgren of Sweden, justifying 


written a letter, to Prof. 
the practice. 

We have not had in this country anything approach- 
ing the earnest and acrimonious contest which for years 
has been waged in England over the question of the 
moral lawfulness of Vivisection. Miss Cobbe threw her 
self into the struggle about 1874 and continued as one 
of the most untiring of the opponents of the practice 
for ten years. She wrote, she printed, she helped or- 
ganize, she served as ‘‘honorary’’ secretary of Anti- 
Vivisection societies, she corresponded, she visited, she 
circulated petitions, she brought ‘‘ pressure’’ on indi- 
viduals and on Parliament; in short she was in the thick 
of the fight. She became associated with Lord Shaftes- 
bury in the course of this movement, and she devotes 
several pages to him, and his remarkable personality. 

Worn out with the work she had done in this field, 
and feeling entitled, now, to some rest when past sixtyg 
Miss Cobbe and her friend leased their London house, in 
1884, and went to the latter’s home at Hengwrt, near 
Dolgelly, in North Wales. The story of their home at 
this place concludes the autobiography, and must con- 
clude this notice of it. They went at first to live in a 
cottage on Miss Lloyd’s estate, not feeling that they had 
income sufficient to keep up her larger house. They 
made an effort to arrange to do so, ‘‘ loving the place, 
and enjoying the beauty of the woods and gardens’’ 
about it, but gave up the plan, and Miss Lloyd was about 
signing a lease of it for a term of years longer than they 
could hope to live. A day or two before the lease was 
signed a letter came to Miss Cobbe, notifying her of the 
death, in Liverpool, of Anne Simpson Yates, the widow 
of Richard Vaughan Yates, and that she had left to Miss 
Cobbe a sum sufficient to make her ‘‘so far as all my 
wants and wishes extend, a rich woman.’’ The deceased 
lady had long been the warm friend and generous patron 
of Miss Cobbe’s philanthropic labors, but she had not 
the smallest expectation of such a bequest. The receipt 
of it put her in a position to join her friend in keeping 
house at Hengwrt, and from that beautiful place the 
manuscript of these volumes is sent out. 
the house forms the frontispiece to volume second, and 
Miss Cobbe says: 

‘¢ The drawing-room commands a view to right and 
left of almost the whole valley of the Mawddach for nine 
or ten miles; and just opposite lies the pretty village of 
Llanelltyd, at the foot of the wooded hills which rise up 
behind it to the heights of Moel Ispry and Cefn Cam. 
It is a panorama of splendid scenery, not darkening the 
room, but making one side of it into a great picture full 
of exquisite details of old stone bridge and ruined abbey, 
rivers, woods, and rocks.’’ Miss Cobbe speaks enthus- 
iastically, but we have no doubt justly. ‘‘ No spot in 
the Kingdom, I think,’’ she says, ‘‘ not even in the lovely 
Lake country, unites so many elements of beauty as this 
part of Wales.”’ 

Dolgelly, we may add, is not unfamiliar to us of 
eastern Pennsylvania, for some of the Welsh Friends 
who settled here in William Penn’s time, were from that 
neighborhood. Rowland Ellis, who settled in Lower 
Merion, and is remembered so affectionately in our local 
history, came from’ Bryn Mawr near Dolgelly, and there 
were many others from that county, Merioneth, after 
which our two townships, Upper and Lower Merion, are 
named. 


A picture of | 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE PLAIN LANGUAGE AND DRESS. 
RECENTLY, while returning from Webster City, Iowa, at 
which place I had been visiting children and friends, and 
attending a double ‘‘ silver wedding,’’ an elderly gentle- 
man sitting near, attracted by the white ribbon on my 
coat, canfe to my seat, and addressing me, said: ‘I 
always feel a freedom to speak to anyone who wears this 
badge,’’ pointing to the ribbon, and adding, ‘‘ There is 
something in your face, makes me think you are a 
Quaker.’’ My reply was: ‘‘I am a Friend, and a life- 
long one.’’ ‘* That is good,’’ said he, ‘‘ the Friends are 
a good people ; my wife was a Friend, and I havea great 
respect and affection for them. We always used the 
plain language in our family, and do yet, though none of 
us now belong.’’ (His wife had been deceased several 
years.) His married daughter was with him, and it was 
pleasant, when he introduced her to me, and when they 
were talking to each other, to hear the plain language, as 
it is called. Before he spoke to me, I had heard him 
telling a young woman near him an anecdote of his boy- 
hood days, by which he was taught to say what he meant. 
While on an errand to a neighbor, ‘‘Aunt Betsey ’’ asked 
him to have a piece of pie, which he declined ; she 
asked him again ; ‘‘ Uncle Charles’’ said ‘‘no; he said 
‘no’ once, he must abide by it.’’ Said he, ‘‘I never 
forgot the lesson thus taught.’’ In the course of his re- 
marks, he said, ‘‘ I remember well how long and tedious 
the hour of silent meeting seemed to me when a boy, but 
now silence in worship is the most enjoyable time.’’ A 
favorite motto with his wife was, ‘‘ Put thyself in his 
place,’’ and he instanced a time when acting under her 
advice, which he always asked in important matters ; he 
tollowed this maxim, and though it cost him much money, 
yet he never regretted his action, for it brought him such 
peace of mind. 

During my frequent short journeys, I have several 
times met with strangers, who, on hearing my language, 
would say, ‘‘ Why, you are a Quaker; my aunt or my 
grandmother was a Quaker, or my mother’s people, and 
I like to meet with them always.’’ I have made some 
very pleasant acquaintances from this cause, which I 
would not have done, had my manner of speech been 
otherwise. 

1 want to relate one little incident, showing how the 
sight of the Friends’ dress touched some whose relatives 
had been Friends. Walking the streets of Battle Creek, 
several years ago, in company with a young woman, we 
heard some one call, ‘‘ Ladies, Ladies! ’’ and on turning, 

as one would, we saw two women beckoning us to wait 
for them. On coming up to us, one of them remarked, 
| **T saw that plain bonnet and shawl, and I felt I must 
speak. My dear old auntie, who died last year, was a 
Friend, and I have her bonnet yet; we use the plain 
language in our own family.’’ She walked with us a 
square, in order to talk a little longer with a Friend. 
Some Friends object to the simple dress and language 
of the Friend, because they make the person conspicuous, 
claiming that we should not want to show either by dress 
or address, our religious affiliations. I can see no more 
impropriety in showing our colors in this way, than in an 
argument or conversation. While I think the time is 
past in which the principle advocated by George Fox 
demanded the use of ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou,’’ yet to me 
there is a softness and a beauty in such, arising perhaps 
from early associations and education. I seldom find it 
necessary, as some contend, to use the other language in 
order to be understood. I would not wish to influence 
others to use our distinctive speech, if they feel a freedom 
| to use that in common vogue, and many of our most in- 
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fluential and conscientious members do use such, and I 


sometimes painful to hear it from these. It looks a little 
as if they were ashamed of their early teachings, ashamed 
of the practices of their fathers and mothers. I do not 
mean to impugn their motives, or condemn their acts, 
but I could wish they could feel it right to adhere to the 
old custom,—not that it is any more correct than the 
other, or is really any better, but because of time-honored 
associations. ELIzABETH H. COALe. 
Holder, Til. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE SECOND, SIXTH, AND | 


SEVENTH QUERIES. 

Wuat are tale-bearing and detraction? This is a ques- 
tion that confronts our overseers, whenever called upon, 
in their official duties, to consider the state of our society ; 
and it seems meet that their meaning should be properly 
understood, in order to distinguish it from that ‘‘ Golden 
Gossip,’’ which inquires into the causes of difficulties, as 
they become known, with no other motive than a con- 
scientious desire to have those causes removed ; and for 
which some Friends, and especially those holding the 
office of Overseers, are too often censured, and sometimes 
characterized as meddlers and busy-bodies. Harmless 
gossip hurts no one, and social life would be robbed of 
half its attractions, were that prohibited. But in dis- 
cussing the social topics of the day, let us be careful how 
we arraign the motives of any; and let the Scriptural 
injunction, ‘‘ Judge not, lest ye be judged,’’ be our 
rule of action. Let us learn to discriminate between the 
feeling that would prompt us to defend one person against 
the assaults of scandal, whilst we might be led to engage 
in similar attacks, directed against another. In other 
words, let us guard against being influenced by that spirit, 
which might betray our weakness when it 
known ‘‘whose ox is being gored.’’ Let us guard 
sacredly any secret entrusted to us by another; for one 
of the great mysteries of social life is, how so much gets 
told, and yet nobody ever tells it. 


‘* Who steals my purse, steals trash ! 


But he who filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which enriches not himself, 
But makes me very poor indeed.” 

And this quotation brings us to the consideration of 
another of our queries, of equal importance, and which 
in consideration of the heavy financial pressure now upon 
our country, cannot be too charitably considered. 

Within the memory of the writer, a person becoming 
insolvent was imprisoned for debt. And unjust and un- 
reasonable as such a punishment is now regarded, it is 
scarcely less so than the requiring of the payment of 
principal and interest from a brother or a sister with 
whom fortune has dealt less kindly than with ourselves. 
To some who have seen those dearer to them than life, 
after a life-long struggle with adverse fortune, go down 
to their graves unappreciated for those struggles by the 
modern Shylocks, who would exact the *‘ pound of flesh ’’ 
from every struggling victim that comes within their 
grasp, the consideration of such a theme is full of im- 
port. And in connection with this let us ask ourselves 
the question whether we fully carry out the requirements 
of another of our queries in regard to encouraging our 
members in their trade or business. ‘‘I always buy my 
goods at headquarters,’’ is the boast of many well-to-do 
members of our Society. But has it ever occurred to 
such as these whether, had everyone pursued a similar 
policy, there would ever have been any headquarters ? 


| herein mentioned arise. 
| impartially, examine ourselves in regard to these matters. 


became | 


| ; " ; - 
| It has been truthfully said that a Catholic who starts in 
believe without any feeling of wrong-doing, yet it is | 


business, being supported by the patronage of his own 


| members, almost invariably succeeds, and were Friends 
| individually true to the regulations of their discipline, it 


might also be said of them. 
In short, a conformity with the requirements of the 


Second Query would obviate many difficulties in regard 
| to the sixth and seventh. 


For it is often through unjust 
and uncharitable criticism that many of the difficulties 
Let us then, individually and 


And as supporters of our newly revised Discipline, 
which is so creditable a monument to the committee en- 
gaged in its revision, let us be influenced by the charita- 
ble spirit of this closing quotation : 


‘* Nay, speak no ill! A kindly word 

Can never leave a sting behind; 

But oh, to breathe each tale we've heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind ; 

Full oft a better seed is sown, 
By chosing this, the kinder plan, 

But if but little good be known, 
Still let us speak the best we can.’ 


Norristown, Pa. L. W. HILLEs. 


’ 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 

No. 4.—First MONTH 27, 1895. 
UNFAITHFULNESS OF THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES. 
—Continued. LAMENTATIONS OVER JERUSALEM. 
GOLDEN ‘lExT.— How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not. —Matt. 23 : 37. 

Scripture Reading: Matt. 23: 27-39. 
HISTORICAL. 


Sepulchres—burial-places of tombs. Natural caverns 
or caves abound in the hills of Palestine, and were often 
used as tombs. ‘They were also excavated in the solid 
rock at great expense, and often richly adorned so as not 
to suggest to admiring observers any idea of their inward 
defilement. 

In the time of Jesus it was customary with the Jews 
every spring to whitewash the outside of sepulchres as a 
guard against defilement. 

It was thought an act of piety by the Pharisees to 
preserve and adorn the tombs of the prophets. 
TEACHING. 

This lesson is a continuation of the last. We can- 
not fail to admire, and we should certainly strive to imi- 
tate, the patience of the Great Teacher, who labored so 
faithfully to show that though there were no outward 
evidence the heart might be as the whited sepulchre, full 
of everything that is unclean. Even the labor they be- 
stowed on the tombs of the prophets and of the righteous 


| was a witness against them, for while they censured the 


conduct of their fathers in not receiving the prophets, 
the belief which they professed to have in them could 
hardiy be sincere, when they persecuted without just 
cause and refused to accept Jesus, whose righteousness 
they could not dispute, and who fulfilled the prophecies 
which they professed to believe. ¢@ 

He foretold the treatment which those who should 
come in his name would receive, and subsequent history 
corroborated his statement. 

They refused to profit by the experience of the past. 
Shall we do the same, or shall we remember that all 
progress in the direction of higher conceptions of truth 
has been made through more or less violent persecutions ? 
Let us remember, also, that the condemnation pro- 
nounced upon those who persecuted the righteous in the 
past will as truly be visited upon us if we fail to hold our- 
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advantages of the country. But the fruit mostly consists 
of these sorts—cherries, peaches, and apples. Pears are 
rare. Cherry-trees are generally planted here and there 
around houses and roads, away from the gardens. The 
berries are generally of the common kind, bri ght and 
sour; some black and more juicy. The better sorts are 
rare and lately introduced. Peach-trees stand 
within an inclosure by themselves; grow even in the 
stoniest places without culture. The fruit is the most 
ielightful that the mouth can taste, and is often allowable 
in fevers. One kind, called clingstones, are considered 
the best ; in these the stones are not loose from the fruit, 
as in the others. Many have peach orchards chiefly for 
the purpose of feeding their swine, which are not allowed 
to run at large. They first bloom in March, the flowers 
coming out before the leaves, and are often injured by 
the frosts; they are ripe toward the close of August 
This fruit is regarded as indigenous, like maize and to- 
bacco ; for as far as any Indians have been seen in the 
interior of the country, these plants are found to extend.’ 
[t is considered well settled that the peach is nota 
native of this country, but more likely of Asia, probably 
Persia, but this allusion to its extensive culture by the 
Indians by the middle of the last century, shows that it 
must have been introduced here very early. It may be 
that the Spaniards brought it first, and it spread from 
their settlements to the Indians H. M. J. 


PENN AS A PEACEMAKER. 
IN a recent sermon at his old church, 
Broad and Arch streets, Philadelphia, Dr. Geo. Dana 
Boardman, preached from the text: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.’’ After commenting upon the strength of 
the word ‘‘ peacemaker,’’ Dr. Boardman took as an ex- 
ample William Penn, whom he characterized as the 
‘* brightest earthly peacemaker in human history, and 
whose name is immortalized in our Commonwealth.’’ 

After speaking of his youth, Dr. Boardman went on 
to say: ‘** He was broad and strong- minded. 
refinement and vigorous in intellect. Justice has not 
been done to him. His temperament was an ethical one. 
He was of poetic nature ; a man of constructive ability. 
His mission was to found a Christian government for a 
common brotherhood in the western hemisphere. What 
he set out to do was a great innovation in those days. 
Only the exceptional man could do it. To carry out his 
purpose meant the abolition of primogeniture, the 
separation of the Church and the State, the freedom of 
will.”’ 

Dr. Boardman then commented 
Penn on the Pennsylvania shores. ‘‘ There are other his- 
toric landings,’’ he said, ‘‘ such as Cesar at Great Britain, 
William the Conqueror on the beach of Hastings, and 
Cortez at the Harbor of Vera Cruz, but such landings 
were made by force, with the use of the battle-axe, the 
sword, the javelin. But Penn’s landing was distinct 
from all these. It was done without force and held a 
unique place in history.’’ He spoke of the treaty under 
the “elm at Shackamaxon and declared it to be the 
brightest page in American history. It had never been 
broken. The Indian never drop of blood of a 
single Quaker 

‘ Such a peace treaty,’’ 
experiment then, but it is n 


the First Baptist, 


upon the landing of 


shed a 


said Dr. Boardman, ‘‘ 
» longer now. . iture*wars are 
absolutely wrong because the doctrines of Christian soci- 
ology have come to the front. War is brutal, 
grading, war is infamous, war is animal. The time has 
come when Christian nations will discountenance the use 
of force.’’ He then mentioned the large number of cases 


was an 


war is de- 


A man of 


of arbitration by which international differences 
been adjusted, and expressed a 
States would take the initiative in 
tion would soon be followed by all 


had 
wish that the United 
ae Her ac- 
Christian countries. 


From The Friend, London. 
WHY FRIENDS DO NOT CALL THE B 
WORD OF GOD. 
In turning over the leaves of a little book entitled, ‘‘ Ex- 
tracts from my Note-book,’’ by the late Josiah Forster, I 
came upon the following passage, which is I think, worth 
transcribing : 

‘I much prefer the pra 
the term, ‘The Word of 
Scriptures, — 

1. Because we 
the term 
as applied 
volume. 

_ [he term is in the Bible used ina 
not a general 
larations, and prophecies ; and 
doctrine of the Gospel 
able cf the sower. 

‘*3. Because the term is-solem 
Saviour by the Ap« stle John 

" 4- Because I t 
familiar, irreverent use aad the sacred name ; 
I have witnessed this to be the case 


IBLE THE 


Friends in disus 
God,’ as 


tice of 
applied t 

} 2 + +} : a 7 ~ 
have Scripture authority for using 
Holy Scriptures, and none for the other 
to the Old and. New 


term, 


Testament in a collected 
limited and 

messages, dec- 
also as describing the 
preacher ; for example, the par- 


sense, as applied to certain 


: 
nly applied to our 
ink it is in danger of leading toa 


and I think 


‘5. Because I believe the familiar 
lead the mind from a deep power and in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, which, as its Divine author- 
ity is felt after and submitted to, would bl tr iths 
of Scripture to the individual wants of man, and by this 
application of them, make him a more substantial, practi- 
cal, experimental Christian.’ 

So far the good old Quaker patriarch. 
that some of our present generation of 
gradually abandoning the habit of reserve on this point 
which was realized by our forefathers. I frequently 
hear from the gallery the coo spoken of as the Word of 
God, and I feel instinctively how many young and in- 
quiring minds will be mmbied by that erroneous phrase, 
which compels him who uses it (with any right under- 
standing of its import) to claim the character of exact 
cientific truth for every statement that is found between 
the covers of the Bible. = this as in other things, we 
are relinquishing the fort entrusted to our defence by our 
great Captain, just at the time when by holding it we 
might have most signally served the Christian Church. 

THomas HODGKIN. 


S to 
sense of the 


ess tne 


Iam afraid 
ministers are 


Ir is the pure in heart who see God and his will most 
clearly. Trifle with the adjustments of a field-glass, and 
the picture becomes blurred. And just so far as we trifle 
with the spiritual laws of life, just so far as we live lives 
of self-indulgence and have no higher ideal than self- 
display, our eyes have become so blinded that we can no 
longer see clearly where to put our faith when the storms 
come. The greatest faith is always found with the high- 


est living.—Minot Osgood Simons. 


THERE are souls in the world who have the gift of 
finding joy everywhere, and leaving it behind them when 
they go. Their influence is an inevitable gladdening of 
the heart. They give light without meaning to shine. 


Their bright 


Frederick W. 


1earts do for God.— 


Faber. 
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MODERATION IN PLEASURE 


Mucu has been said—and there is much room for the 
35 


saying of it—regarding the excesses that we as a nation 
fall into either in our devotion to business or pleasure. 


be passed by, the time not being propitious 


for enlargement upon a somewhat depressing subject. 


The first can 
As to pleasure, however, we are in full accord with this 
recently expressed sentiment in an exchange paper : ‘‘ T 
home that does not recognize pleasure in its economy, is 
a preparation for a cemetery, not for a heaven where 
fullness of life is promised.’’ Yet there must always be 
a limit placed upon the time devoted to pleasure, lest it 
grow upon us and trench upon the line of duty. Neces 
sary as it is to make room for pleasures amid the work 


and worry of every-day life, there is always the danger of 


over doing. From the life of Frances Power Cobbe, as 
5 


reviewed in our columns, there is quoted this significant 


sentence : ‘‘ It is always too easy to remove the centre of 


our interest from the dusiness of life to its pleasures.’’ 


Here is the point that we all need to watch, and when we 


find ourselves refreshed and with new energy from having 
just enjoyed a pleasure, and are ready for the perform- 


ance and enjoyment of our business, then our pleasure 


has not been in excess But if return to work is irksome, 


and we find our interest in it being transferred to the 


planning of further pleasures, then the danger line is 


touched, and we need to foster and hold on to our sense 
of duty. If, as is often said, our Friendly ancestry too 
severely condemned pleasure, and carried their devotion 
to duty to excess, we must be careful lest we dissipate this 
mut soul-bracing 


inheritance, by immoderate 


pleasure seeking. 


Life’s limitations in this direction are not productive 
of weakness, but are often a source of high power. ‘* The 
strong man, the great man, whether hero or artist, poet, 


thinker, or saint, is not one who bursts the bonds of law 


and casts obedience away, but rather one who walks a 
narrower, severer path than weaker men are able to 


kee 


adhering to old-time rigidity, we do desire the moral 


And though we would not advocate any formal 


strength and uplift of character that comes from putting 
under our 


feet present pleasures, when duty points to 
higher 


live in sunt 


attainments bv the sacrifice. Just as those who 


y climes, amid perpetual warmth, lose energy 


the . : _ LD a 
and the capacity to resist cold, so does he, 


who weakly 


ielda + > tat ] > 
yieids ) every invitation to put aside st 1ay Or work {or 


more .ease or recreation than his system demands, lose 


the power to become strong in 


1 a way that may increase 
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his ability to do good. True moderation is the key-note 


that gives the sweetest results in all the tones of our na- 
ture, and they are wise that observe it. 


THE Jndependent seems to throw some doubt on the 
accuracy of some of its statistics of the growth of the 
religious bodies, from which we quoted last week. In 
this week’s issue it says : 


‘“‘A very curious and annoying error got somehow into our table of 
statistics in connection with the Methodist group by which the parent 


body was robbed of its just due. The total of communicants for that 


body in the United States should have been 2,530,448, and for the 
group 5,121,151. The net gains for the group were 531,967. We 
hope soon to get later returns for the Baptists, Roman Catholics, and 
others, and to reprint our table of gains with corrections.” 


DEATHS. 
BAILY.—In Newlin township, Chester Co., Pa., First month 7, 
1895, Howell Baily, in his 75th year 
BALDERSTON.—Peacefully, after a lingering illness, on the 
of First month 5, 1895, Samuel F. Balderston, in his 85th 


year ; a minister of the northern district, Philadelphia, of the other body 
of Friends. 


evening 


He was of a meek and quiet spirit, seeking ever to see the good in 
others, and to manifest to all that love and interest that befits a disciple 
of Christ. He removed from Baltimore many years ago, and in his 
business and social intercourse had the esteem of a large circle 

Although settled in his religious convictions, he was charitable 
towards those who differed from him, and in a conversation with the 
late Dillwyn Parrish expressed how tried he felt at the feeling mani- 
fested between the two bodies of Friends in Philadelphia,—very much 
more, he thought, than prevailed in Baltimore. 1. a Be 

COW MAN.—Twelfth month 6, 1894, at his residence, 721 Len- 
nox Street, Baltimore, Md., Edward Cowman, aged 79 years. 

CRISPIN.—At Sharpstown, N. J., First month 5, 1895, Marga- 
retta B., wife of Hews Crispin, aged 55 years. 

HALLOCK.—At Amawalk, N. Y., First month 2, 1895, Phebe 
H., widow of the late Josep I 


Hallock, in the 76th year of her age. 
Interment at Amawalk. 


HALLOWELL.—On 2oth of Twelfth month, 1894, Sarah Hallo- 
well, aged 77 years, at the late residence of her brother, Daniel 
Hallowell, of New Garden, Chester county, Pa., whose decease oc- 
curred inthe previous Ninth month, and to whom she ministered most 
helpfully and faithfully, he then being the only surviving member of 
her family 

She was a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, 
and an interested attendant at all our meetings. Of a sunny, hopeful 
disposition, she was an inspiration to all with whom she came in con- 
tact, and “a ready helper in every needful time.” 

** The gospel of a life like hers is more than books or scroll.’’ 

cE. &. WW 

HAMBLETON.—Twelfth month 30, 1894, of heart disease, in 
Yonkers, N. Y.. where he was temporarily residing, Joseph W. Ham 
bleton, aged 67 years. The funeral was held First month 3, at the 
house of a dear friend in Yonkers 

Not a few readers of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
knew Joseph W. Hambleton, and will hear of his death with sorrow. 
Born in Lancaster Co., Pa., he went with his parents when five years 
old to Morgan Co., Ohio, the family making the long and toilsome 
ourney in a wagon. Growing up on a farm, he afterwards learned’the 
trade of a brick-mason, which he followed in Cincinnati, 


*hiladelphia, 
and New York, before going to Chicago in 1854 


There as a contrac- 
the growing city for many years, 
interrupted, however, by two or three years of farming experience in 
| Later he became 
ago, but retired from active 


tor and builder he helped to enlarge 


‘ 1 
centrai i 


Chi 


inols 





interested in a grain elevator in 

business several years ago. Since then 

he sj ent two winters in Florida, and nearly a year in California 

months ago his health began to 
ir 


Some 
fail, and he passed away after a few 


weeks of illness, which he bore with great fortitude and 


listressing 
resignation 
Although not a member, he was brought up as a Friend, and never 
lost interest in the Society. His marriage was by Friends’ ceremony, 
and few in these days adhere more to the ‘‘ plain language ”’ 
he. While residing on his farm he helped to sustain the 
meeting at Benjaminville, Ill. ; and 


than did 
Friends’ 
he was one of those who, in Chi- 
cago, in 1854, first met together after the manner of Friends, —a gath- 


ering that continued for some months, and antedated any organization 
in that city 


of Friends of either branch 





In 1855, he married Sarah B. Sathineie of ations N. Y., who 
survives him, although for many years an invalid. The unremitting 
tenderness of his care for her through years of invalidism was the ex- 
pression of an intensely affectionate nature. He greatly delighted in 
the presence of Friends in his household. He was, indeed, genial and 
kindly in every relation in life, and ever ready to lend a helping hand, 
espec ally to any one in sickness, poverty, or distress. This kindness 
extended to the brute creation, and between him and his pet animals 
there seemed to exist a mutual understanding and affection. Fora 
quarier of a century he drove a pair of black ponies, replacing as be- 
came necessary ; and although spirited animais, they would stand and 
wait for him without hitching, even for hours at a time. 

Chicago, [il. G BB. 

HARVEY. —At the resicence of his sor Henry Marshall, 
Kennett township, Chester Co, 1895, Lewis P. 
Harvey, in his 73d year. 

HAVILAND.—At her home, Forest Hill, Harford county, Md., 
on the §th of First month, 1895, Priscilla Haviland, widow of Charles 
C. Haviland, in the 731 year of her age; a valued member of Forest 
Particular and Little Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. Cheerfully 
taking up the various duties of her life, and faithfully discharging them 
in the ability that was given, no darkness veiled her setting sun, nor 
doubts assailed her spirit when the summons came. * 


HAWXHURST.—At her residence, Lorimer street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Sixth day, the 5th of First month, 1895, Jane K., widow of 
John Hawxhurst. 

Her home was formerly in Alexandria, Virginia, but for the last 
nine years she had been a member of New York Monthly Meeting 
Although never, during these years, able to attend meeting, being | a 
helpless invalid, she was yet fully alive to the interests of society. 
Loving and willing chil iren and grandchildren counted it a privilege 
to minister to her wants. The radiance of her lovely spiritual coun- 
tenance was felt as a benediction from Him in whose presence she 
seemed to dwell. Testimonies of her helpfulness even to casual 
visitors, were tenderly given at the assembly of friends, who gathered 
to pay the last tribute of love and respect, and the vocal supplication 
was offered, that in the presence of death we, too, might fully realize 
the great blessing of life. E. 

HAYDOCK —At her home, in New York City, 
1894, Mary Haydock, aged 84 years, 11 months, and g days 

In the death of this dear Friend, the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
New York has lost one of its most active and useful members. Her life 
was one of unceasing devotion to the comfort and enjoyment of others 
whether members of her immedia e family, or in the larger circle of her 
religious Society, or those without. Her quicknes, of movement did 
not indicate that the weight of four-score and five years rested upon that 
erect ani stately form. She was untiring in the attendance of meetings 
from her youth, never omitting them :nless prevented by unavoidable 
circumstances. It may not only be said of her that “she hath done 
what she could,” but that she has done much. The happiness she 
realized in performing the many acts of loving kindness, was her sure 
and present reward. ae Fae eo 


PAISTE.—At the residence of his son, D. 
First month 6, 1895, James L. Paiste, in his 
at Lower Merion Friends’ ground 

REEVE.—At Pasadena, Cal., at the residence of Abby Lester 
Cooley, on the night of First month 6, 1895, Abigail W. Reeve 
adopted daughter of the late Margaret and Esther Bancroft ; a mem 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 

WILLIAMS.—Suddenly 
Ann B., widow of Jacob T. Williams, and daughter of the late Titus 
and Rachel (Richards) Bennett, in her 83d year; a member 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


in-law, 
Pa., First month 8, 


Twelfth month 8, 


P. Paiste, Chester, Pa, 
Sgth year. Interment 


, on the evening of First month 10, 1895, 


of the 


‘¢ INTELLECTUAL possessions, valuable as they are, can- 
not of themselves refine their owner. If he has in his heart 
the alloy of selfishness, or ingratitude, or self-conceit, or 
contempt for those less learned than himself, he lacks 
true refinement in spite of all his learning.’’ 


THE well-defined spiritual llfe is not only the highest 
life, but it is also the most easily lived. The whole cross 
is more easily carried than the ‘half. It is the man who 
tries to make the best of both worlds who makes nothing ig 
of either. And he who seeks to serve two masters misses 
the benediction of both. But he who has taken his 
stand, who has drawn a boundary line, sharp and deep, 
about his religious life, who has marked off all beyond as 
forever forbidden ground to him, finds the yoke easy and 
the burden light.— Drummond. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
‘ISAAC WILSON’S VISITS. 
WE spent the day very pleasantly at Edwin Reynolds's, 
and attended an appointed meeting in Rising Sun in the 
evening, that was large and a favored meeting. 

First-day morning proved very rainy, but a goodly 
number of interested Friends and others gathered at 
meeting time at West Nottingham, and both the meeting 
and the conference which followed were interesting and 
profitable occasions. We dined at Joseph Lincoln’s, and 
after spending the afternoon very pleasantly returned to 
Rising Sun, attended a parlor meeting at the house of 
Joseph Coates, whose wife has not been out for a year, 
owing to a paralytic affliction, and Friends felt it right 
to meet with them, and we had a pleasant, and we trust, 
profitable evening. On Second-day we drove four miles 
to East Nottingham to an appointed meeting at 10.30, 
that was favored with a good attendance and service, that 
was acknowledged especially adapted to the occasion. 

After dining Thomas Swayne’s, our kind friend 
Joseph Reynolds drove us across the country several 
miles, calling at his place to tea, then to Oxford to an 
appointment that we felt required to ask for; although 
having a favored meeting there a few days before, much 
service was again required, and we have seldom realized 
a more impressive meeting, it being much larger than we 
had reason to expect. After which we lodged at the 
pleasant and genial home of Samuel Martindale, leaving 
on Fifth-day morning for Goshen, where we were con- 
veyed to the home of our esteemed friend, Levi K. 
Brown, whom we have known so long, but never in his 
home. Like most of Friends’ homes and neighborhoods 
we find it large and commodious, giving evidence of in- 
dustry and economy, comparing most favorably with the 
world around them. And as we approach the meeting- 
house at 2 p. m. to attend an appointment, we are re- 
minded again, as at East Nottingham and some other 
places, that the large and beautifully situated grounds 
varying in size from five to forty acres, were donated to 
the Society by William Penn; but want of time and 
space forbids the expression of much that might interest. 
The meeting referred to was well attended, considering 
the day was a rainy one, and demands for public service 
seemed fully met, and expressions of appreciation were 
comforting to the laborer. 

After meeting we were driven to Layman Blackburn’s 
for the night, and Fourth-day morning came by train to 
Baltimore, to mingle socially with our mutual friends, 
John J. Cornell and wife, in company with others, and 
besides some calls and visits attended their monthly 
meeting, on Fourth-day evening, that was to us an evi- 
dence of much religious zeal practically demonstrated in 
reaching out to human needs. 

Fifth-day being very rainy, was spent in social ming- 
ling with our friends and in writing some, and in the 
evening, accompanied by J. J. C. and wife, we enjoyed 
the evening. very much in the home of our friend Eli M. 
Lamb. Sixth-day we came to Washington to visit two of 
our children who are teachers, and being free from relig- 
ious service a day or two, we spend the time in looking 
through some of the many places of interest, where there 
is much to please the eye and instruct the seeker after 
knowledge. ow 

Washington, D. C., First month 12. 


Ir each man had the spirit of self-surrender, the 
spirit of the cross, it would not matter to him whether he 
was doing the work of the mainspring or of one 
inferior parts.—F. W. Robertson. 


of the 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
STRANDED IN YELLOWSTONE PARK: 
rTOURISTS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE SUMMER OF 1894. 
Ill. 

WE stopped for luncheon at the Upper Basin, which con- 
tains twenty-six geysers, and more than four hundred 
hot Springs. Those tourists who have entertained the 
idea that the geysers are always holding high carnival 
will suffer disappointment. Many of them are fitful and 
cannot be relied upon for entertainment, while others 
have stated times for spouting and rarely disappoint. 
One may be so fortunate as to see several of the finest 
duriog the allotted stay at this Basin and again they may 
see but three or four in action. One there is, however, 
that may always be relied upon, by day or night—at all 
seasons to perform every sixty five minutes, and has very 
appropriately been called ‘* Old Faithful.’’ (All geysers 
in the Park are for some reason spoken of in the femi- 

nine gender). 

While awaiting a call to luncheon, on the broad 
verandah, with a long row of wide armed rocking chairs 
swaying to the varied time of their different occupants, 
our nostrils filled with sulphurous odors and our ears with 
the deep growling and muttering of a dying geyser which 
had spent its fury just before our arrival, we make such 
survey of our weird surroundings as the clouds of vapor 
will permit and feel that we can exclaim with Prof. 
Charles L. Whitwell: ‘* Could Dante have seen this 
region he might have added another terror to his Inferno.”’ 

By and by a few significant, spasmodic spurts in the 
region of ‘* Old Faithful’’ send us all pell-mell to the 
end of the verandah, or still further on—when we behold 
with wide eyes and bated breagh a wonderful column of 
hot water two feet in diameter projected upward to a 
height of 150 feet where it remains apparently stationary 
for about three minutesand then descends with a mighty 
splash and spray and vapor that causes a stampede among 
the unwary, whose curiosity had led them tov near. 

Several other geysers good naturedly performed for 
our party, as for instance the Bee Hive and the Castle, 
which had been quite erratic of late, and like perverse 
children would not ‘‘ show off’’ to strangers, gave us the 
very unusual treat of performing simultaneously with 
‘* Old Faithful.’’ 

After luncheon the fortunate good walkers, according 
to custom, explored the geyser-filled plateau, and met 
the stage at a stated time and place. A _ source of 
much enjoyment here isa visit to the enterprising China- 
man who has built a tent over a hot spring and utilizes 
it for laundry purposes. A handkerchief thrown into 
the boiling water comes bubbling up washed snow-white. 
Many call upon arrival and leave soiled collars, cuffs, etc., 
and before the hour for departure, or upon the return trip, 
receive them in good shape. 

[he Fan and Mortar are among the many interesting 
geysers of this Upper Basin, and a peculiar little episode 
in connection will render them ever memorable to a 
certain young Frenchman who was reported to have dis- 
regarded the strict laws forbidding any demolition by 
breaking off some of the beautiful pink geyserite, and 
was at once arrested! Being unable to speak English he 
gesticulated and ejaculated in the wildest manner, en- 
deavoring to explain that he was merely trying to secure 
a button that had fallen from his coat intothe pool. He 
was finally released, but the suspicion whether just or un- 
just, clung to him during the weeks of our imprisonment 
in the park, to the annoyance of himself and his cousin, 
the young Viscount de Penfeilhoux, both of whom were 
very unassuming and pleasant gentlemen ; and the latter, 
by the way, fell a victim to the charms of a lovely young 


= 
| Philadelphia girl, and was compelled to express his ad- 


miration by the aid of his dictionary and the interpre- 


| tation of a Scotch lady speaking excellent French. 


The Giant, the Oblong, and many others had their 
hours of performance not suited to our time, but the 
Morning-Glory Spring—a silent pool, with beautifully 
transparent water and delicately tinted crater was most 
restful to contemplate, after the mutterings and growlings 
of dying eruptions and boiling and bubbling of the rest- 
less geysers. 

Pardon a digression right here from the scenery to our 
pleasant stage driver, who, taking advantage of the time 
that we two alone occupied the coach, the rest having 
gone on foot, said to our surprise: ‘‘ Your language 
makes me very homesick! I was born and educated a 
Friend and I will always love the gentle ‘thee’ and 
‘thine’.’’ And then he grew quite garrulous and told us 
of one of his pleasantest memories of the previous sum- 
mer, regarding a young Philadelphia girl who was one of 
a Raymond party making the Park tour, and being the 
only Friend in a gay, almost stranger company, it was 
whispered about that she was very homesick, and not 
being in his stage this man did not feel at liberty to 
address her and yet, feeling great sympathy for her, being 
homesick himself, he approached her stage and adroitly 
addressed the driver in the Friends’ language! Her face 
brightened at once, and the sequel of the pretty story was, 
that she was transferred to a seat beside him in his own 
coach and the rest of the way ‘‘she felt at home.’’ 

Such a potent password to good will are the gentle 
‘« thee and thou!”’ 

According to the Park itinerary, we returned to the 
Fountain Hotel for lodging—the only time we retrace 
our steps. Our next day should have been spent en route 
to Yellow Stone Lake, considered one of the most beauti- 
ful features of the Park, and our stage-load was the only 
one that abandoned it, forty miles of jolting over an 
unusually muddy and washed-out road being considered 
too great a tax upon the strength of some of our party, 
therefore we spent two days instead of the alloted one at 
the Upper Cafion. Those who ‘‘did’’ the Lake were 
very enthusiastic over the trip (barring that part of it 
that took them through an arm of the Lake, so swollen 
by the floods as to enter the bottom of the high coach). 
Those who crossed on the beautiful little boat avoided all 
unpleasantness and had not sufficient superlative adjec- 
tives to describe the loveliness of this ‘‘ mountain sea,’’ 
so like Lake Lucerne in point of beauty. The ‘ fisher- 
men’’ of the party grew voluble over the thirty-two 
pounds of elegant trout caught in an hour and a quarter 
by a young gentleman and young lady, who strung them 
across a long stick, and bore it between them into the 
dining-room, with great triumph and amidst cheers and 
laughter. The stages also passed in sight of a shoal of 
fish! The men grew wild with excitement, shouting and 
leaping over the high wheels right down in their midst, 
and one grasped a large trout in his hand and held it 
aloft for inspection! It was at this Lake, too, that was 
proven the truth of the often repeated story of catching 
fish on one hand and tossing them into a boiling spring 
on the other side to cook! poor little fish ! 

Apropos of this fish story may be related another, 
much more ‘ fishy,’’ butetrue. When President Arthur 
and his company visited the Yellowstone Lake they caught 
enough trout to make a pyramid as high as President 
Arthur, who stood beside it and the two were photograph- 
ed by the young photographer of St. Paul, who had been 
invited to accompany them owing to his great skill, and 
was afterwards made special photographer of the Park. 
His summer home is opposite the Mammoth Hot Springs 
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Hotel, and his wife, a lady of undoubted veracity, re- 
lated the above story. 

The ascent of the mountain leading to the Grand 
Cajfion Hotel is a narrow, winding, precipitous road, its 
height offering an enchanting view of the valley of many 
hues, with its great falls unfolding their whiteness down, 
down into the gorge 300 feet below! Upon our arrival 
at the delightful hotel—a building that is among the 
many proofs of the injustice of basing one’s opinion 
upon outside appearance—the able pedestrians started at 
once on a tour of investigation, and returned with the 
assurance that the half had not been told of the glorious 
views from Point Lookout! After a six o’clock dinner, 
some of the rest of the party took a surrey and the 
‘* left over,’’—the one too many,—took a horse, and was 
the envied of all. The drive does not lead to the spot, so 
we left the carriage and followed the narrow trail through 
the solemn pine trees to Point Lookout, which affords 
the finest view of the Yellowstone Falls, than which there 
are none more beautiful in the world, their beauty being 
enhanced by their marvelous surroundings. We gazed 
appalled, enchanted, spellbound. The slanting rays of 
the sun illumined and brought out the variety and rich- 
ness of coloring on the rocky, God sculptured walls, 
whose very gorgeousness deterred the artist, Moran, from 
copying with faithful brush, in his picture of this cafion 
now hanging in the Capitol at Washington, because, he 
said, no one could believe such opulence of color existed 
in nature. But a vivid writer has given us the following 
pen picture, which is not exaggerated: ‘‘ The whole 
gorge flames. 
the sky and hung themselves there like glorious banners. 
The underlying color is the clearest yellow; this flushes 
onward into orange. Down at the base the deepest 
mosses unroll their draperies of the most vivid green ; 
browns, sweet and soft, do their blending ; while rocks 
stand spectral; turrets of rock shoot up as crimson as 
though they were drenched through with blood. It isa 
wilderness of color. It is as if the most glorious sunset 
you ever saw had been caught and held upon that re- 
splendent, awful gorge ! Across the yawning chasm 
an eagle brooding over its eaglets rests fearlessly in its 
rocky eyrie. We arouse from our dumb fascination and 
add our stone to the thousands thrown into the abyss to 
test its distance—no sound comes back to tell of its des- 
tination. Our time does not allow us to linger, so we troop 
back to the carriage and drive two miles farther to In- 
spiration Point. The brave ones climb out to the verge 


of a jutting rock and stand upon the dizzy height of | 


1,500 feet, entranced. From this point of view one can 
best realize the immensity of the cafion, but the ‘ color 
harmony ’’ is not so noticeable as at Point Lookout. 

The following day was one of rare loveliness, and the 
young folks spent the morning trout fishing. There were 
charming walks through woods and by-ways, where the 
foot crushes into flowers at every turn—rare, beautiful 
flowers. The two days spent at this place wound up our 
tour of the Park and we started back to the Mammoth 
Hot Springs Hotel to make our exit and turn our long- 
ing faces homeward, we fully believed ! 

E. L. H. 
(Zo be continued.) 


You never get to the end of Christ’s words. There 
is something in them always behind. They pass into 
proverbs, they pass into laws, they pass into doctrines, 
they pass into consolations ; but they never pass away, 
and, after all the use that is made of them, they are still 
not exhausted.— Dean Stanley. 


It is as though rainbows had fallen out of 








Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—Hudson Shaw, of Oxford, Eng- 
land, gave a very interesting and instructive lecture before the college 
Fourth-day evening, First month 9. His subject was ‘‘ The Doge's 
Palace and St. Mark’s,’’ and was well illustrated by stereopticon 
views. 

A meeting of the Delaware County Teachers’ Association was held 
at the Swarthmore Grammar School, on Seventh-day, First month 12, 
at which there was a very full attendance. Superintendent Hall, of 
Swarthmore College, made the address of welcome, which was re- 
sponded to by Supt. Smith, of the Delaware Schools. The exercises 
of the morning opened with an excellent paper by Dean Bond, on 
‘* Pestalozzi,’’ which was followed by an interesting address by Prof. 
Marie Kemp on ‘‘ The Nature of True Culture.”” Dr. Day made an 
address on the subject of the chemistry that can be taught in second- 
ary schools. The subject under discussion was Manual Training. 
Addresses were made by Prof. Henderson of the North End Manual 
Training School of Philadelphia, and Prof. Sayre of the Central 
School. Miss Berry of the Swarthmore Public School, which was 
the first public school in the county to institute manual training, ex- 
plained their method, and the very interesting meeting closed with an 
exhibition of the work done by the students. 

Howard Green, of the class of ’92, has been elected junior mem 
ber of the American Association of Civil Engineers. 

Myrtie Furman, teacher of Elocution, lectured before the Friends’ 
school at Mickleton, N. J., on Seventh-day, First month 5. Her 


subject was ‘‘ Elements in Reading,” which she illustrated by reci 
tations. 

Dean Kond read a paper before the Young Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia, Second-day evening, First month 14, on ‘ Friends 


H. 


and Good Citizenship.”’ 


DEvoTED ALUMN‘® —The Mount Holyoke Alumnz Association 
has twenty-one branches. The members have determined to raise for 
the college an endowment fund of $750,000. 

Mount Holyoke School for Women, established many years ago, 
on the east bank of the Connecticut river, above Northampton, Mass., 
has been made a College, within a few years. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THIS DEPARTMENT.—We are always glad 
to receive concise and practical contributions for this Department. 
Why not make it the recognized medium of communication and in- 
formation amongst all interested in Friends’ schools ? 


Notes.—The University of Pennsylvania is the third largest Uni 
versity in America. The University of Michigan is first, and has 4,000 
names on its rolls. Harvard is second, with about 3,200, and Pennsy] 
vania third, with 2,398, while Yale is fourth with 2,350. 

Ihe proposition is now made to split Harvard into several small 
colleges, somewhat after the Oxford University plan, each to consist of 
500 students, with its own Dean, and to be governed by its own ad- 
ministrative board. Each will also have its own dining hall, reading 
room, etc. 

It is the theory of President Harper, of Chicago University, that 
the students should concentrate all their time on some chosen subject 
rather than pursue several lines. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
WILLIstown, Pa.—The annual meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Willistown was held at the house of Rebecca S. Ash- 
bridge, Twelfth month 12, 1894. © The short silence at the opening of 
the meeting was broken by the President reading the 12th chapter of 
Romans. The minutes of our last meeting were read and approved. 
Lewis V. Smedley read from Janney’s History of Friends that portion 
of the 12th chapter in regard to George Whitehead's labors and suf- 
ferings, following his release from prison. It was suggested that the 
Literature Committee take up the writings of John Jackson. The 
chapter referred to was the ‘‘ Woman in the Ministry.’’ 

‘The Discipline Committee reported through one of their members, 
Elizabeth B, Smedley, in a paper upon the Introduction of the revised 
Discipline. ‘ How beautiful in its simplicity is the statement of our 
faith found in this Introduction. How uplifting must be the influence 
of such a faith if we embrace it in all its broad significance. We are 
the temples of the living God! Only at times, in our moments of 
illumination, do we seem to draw very near to God. What obstacles 
do we interpose between our human nature and the Divine? Is it 
perhaps that we depend too much upon the light of others more than 
upon that which is ever shining in our own souls? Is it that we have 
been looking to a past generation to direct our paths to-day? Our 
faith is all-embracing in its character, acknowledging the universal 
brotherhood of man and fatherhood of God, for we believe that every 
human being is endowed with a measure of the Divine Spirit and that 
in all generations he has manifested himself to his children. Even 
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among savage tribes there is a conception of a Divine Being, however 
much it may differ from that which we hold, and there is no one so 
degraded by vice and evil within 
him a spark of the Divine, however obscured it may seem to human 
eyes. In his infinite love the Father has given to his children the 
highest manifestation of God in man in the person of Jesus of Naza 


associations but what there exists 


reth. Nearly two thousand years have passed since he went about 
doing good, and still the Christian world is thrilled by the story of his 
life. Do we live in conformity to the highest revelations of truth in 


our own hearts? Let us not forget that the Society of which we are 
members holds that as we submit ourselves to the leadings of the 
light of Christ in the soul, we are loosed from the bonds of self and 
sin, and enabled to live in conformity with the will of our Heavenly 
Father 


An interesting discussion followed the reading of this paper, upon 
the subject of the advisability of the 


Society setting forth a certain 
belief upon which a 


young Friends coming to an age of understand 
ing would be required to pass an opinion. One thought expressed 
was that if such was the case that the prevailing harmony among us 
would be destroyed And yet all Friends could subscribe to the one 
beautiful thought that our Heavenly Father makes known his wishes 
to each one of his children Chere was a feeling that too many of 
our youug people rest content on the thought that they have a birth 
right when they lack the true membership in the spirit 
** Would the hold 
terest 


The question 
ing of our quarterly meeting in joint session add in 


to our business meetings ? A very interesting discussion was 
entered into by a number in favor of such a plan, and it seemed to be 


the prevailing thought that it would undoubtedly add much interest to 


our business meetings. The two principal objections were easily 
disposed of as belonging to our past history; one in favor being 
that all would have advantage of every spoken word. Anna L. Smed 
ley recited a selection from Whittier entitled, ‘‘ Sketches from Child 
Songs This being the time for the nomination and election of off 


cers for the coming year, the following were nominated : 
Lewis V. Smedley , Vice-President, Mordecai T 
Anna P. Smed ; Treasurer, 


tior 
tiona 


President, 
Bartram ; Secretary, 
Wilmer E. Smedley The three addi 
members of the Executive Committee, David C. Windle, Eliza- 








beth B. Smedley, John Bunting. They were accordingly declared 
elected and the Association adjourned A. P. S., Secretary 
> '* Tt ] , y 
BROOKLYN.—The regular meeting of the Young 


of New York and Brooklyn was held in the 
use, First-day evening, First month 13, 1895 
-arolyn A. Miller was appointed secretary in the 
+r, Leah H. Miller 
d and approved 

a communication from Charles M. Stabler in 
conference of Young Friends’ « 





The minutes of last 





gs t ssociations in 
Philadelphia, First month 26, in which it was desired that the names 
of delegates might be sent to the Committee in Philadelphia at an 


Accordingly, John Cox, 211 West 23d street, New York 
f to receive the names of members who would 
volunteer to attend the Conference as delegates. He will give the 
necessary information as to hours for trains, etc., to those Friends de 


siring to attend from this Association 


re Chairman of the Current Topics Section, Franklin W. Noble, 


city, Was appointe 








c the address delivered before the Cornell University 
. ats by Charles A. Dana, on Journalism, in which the newspaper 
was spoken of asa necessity of the times Friends interested in the 
purification of the pu press would take exception to the statement 
that the press should be a perfect mirror of public events, as the popu 
lar taste demanded the publication of good and bad news alike 












made of the meeting of College Presidents in Chi- 

ago to decide on a standard of literary excellence as a jualification 

for future pation in athletic sports among college students. The 

su f military drill, so much discussed among Friends of late, 

was again recalled to mind by a notice of a meeting to advocate its 

establishment called to meet -gie Hall, the 25th of this month 

Gen. Miles, of the United States Army, is to preside on the occasion 

The report closed by on the formation of associatton 
1g M pression of cigarette smoking 

The r t n na Hal- 


ection was read by Marian 
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Make { 










Sarah A. Orvis The article or Friends at 
UG sed tre re t 

j 4 ‘ a . © 

nparison of e ends i/!S 











t ee moplete 
aper of e eve g r f the Current | 

er The Beliefs of Fr s,"’ was given by Amy J 

wr r t v n fF $ KS. — Barc ay ¢ 

especially The **I r g was mentioned as the corner-stone 








of our faith, and our liberality its distinctive feature, in comparison 
with other religious bodies. The doctrine of immediate revelation did 
not originate with Friends, as quotations from ancient authors prove. 
Silent worship, a free ministry, the doctrine of perfection, were sup- 
plemented by reading finally the five principles of Friends as presented 
by Howard M. Jenkins at the World's Congress of Religions at 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth Hallock asked for a full expression in regard to inspira- 
tion. Henry M. Haviland thought many Friends regarded the intel 
lectual attainments too highly, and were apt to think of spiritual things 
as their outgrowth. It seemed to him the ancient doctrine of imme- 
diate revelation was not held as universally among Friends as formerly. 
Many thought a sermon that had been previously planned out as truly 
Friendly as one delivered without anything in preparation but the 
‘*inspiration’’ of the moment. Elizabeth Stover thought that God 
gave the ideas; surely the manner of giving them forth was left with 
the individual, thus establishing codperation between the human and 
the Divine [he discussion was very instructive and interesting, and 
the time for adjournment came all too soon. 

The subject for discussion next meeting will be music 

After the usual silence the meeting adjourned to meet in New 
York, the fourth First-day evening (27th) in this month. C. A M. 


West CHESTER, Pa.—Our First-day evening Young Friends’ 
Association meeting was held at the home of Emlen and Martha 
Sharples, First month 6. Under the head of the Historical subject, 
Harry 1. Haines presented the seventh chapter of Janney’s History of 
Friends. The details of occurrences were different from what we 
have read heretofore, the leading features being the accounts of perse 
cution and hardship. 

These queries arose: Have we now the same enthusiasm as was 
manifested by the early Friends? Are we to-day fearless and true to 
our highest convictions, faithfully following the light? These were 
felt to be vital questions, worthy of our deepest thought. This ex 
pression was given, that by and through the faithfulness of the early 
Friends we are now realizing our freedom; and we recognize the great 
growth that has taken place since those days of bigotry and religious 
excitement. Sull the demand to-day is as great for our loyalty to 
known convictions, 

A Friend said: ‘* That period was an important era in the early 
age of the Society; Friends were then subject to physical persecution ; 
further on, we shall find, in the time of the Separation and in the 
anti slavery days, what mental sufferings they passed through, worse 
even than the physical persecution they endured. In the days of 
George Fox it was easy for the multitude to call the Quakers fanatics, 
they claiming they were advocating something they could not prove. 
But if a man is sincere, and adheres to his principle of the Inward 
Light, taking it for his guiding star, true success will be his.” 

Our time for the consideration of the Historical subject having 
passed, we turned to the Current Topics, and the article written by 
>. P. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario, which appeared in the Young 
Friends Review, \welfth month 15, on the “ Inner or Divine Light: 
its Supremacy and Universality,’’ was read. It called forth earnest 
expression, Friends feeling that it was sound doctrine, and clearly 
expressed, one Friend saying: “It is the most comprehensive and 
complete statement of the Inner Light I have ever read.”’ 

ihe meeting being sma inclement 


again at our 


l—owing to weather—it was 


next meeting, 
giving Friends a further opportunity to express their thoughts upon this 
vital and practical subject. 


proposed that we have the article read 


letter of Elias Hicks, written to 
Hugh Judge, of Ohio, was then read, in which he says: “It is evi- 
dent that nothing but this 


A paragraph taken from the last 


Inward Light and law as it is heeded and 
obeyed ever did or ever can make a true and real Christian and child 


or Goad 


And unul the professors of ¢ ity agree to lay aside 


all 





their n ntials in religion, and rally inchangeable foun- 
dation and standard of truth, wars and fi confusion and error, 





will prevail, and the an t be heard in our land, that of 


earth peace and good will to 





*Uiory to God 10 the Di 











KENNETT, Pa.—The Young Friends .ennett has 
neld interest: meetings th Tw i s this report 
covering both. The 10th Chapter of Janney’s History was reviewed 
by Mira A. Walter. Not only was the review of great interest, but 


as to make 


Was sent Dy the 
an 


sven In 











e and by Mary G. Hoopes. This presented 
ar glo e of the many changes that come to us in this 
ife, which was not sustained by the utterances that followed, but 
rather the hopefulness we feel in the ct hat come. We look 
forward and rejoice, and backward and give thanks. Take change 

of the universe and all hope goes; even the saddest changes may 
become Diessings, 1i we do nota w our rebelilous spirits to Interiere 
with the abundant grace which the Heavenly Father showers upon his 
childr An Old Man's Story,’ a warning against alcoholic bever- 
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ages, was recited by Maurice Farron, and ‘* New Years,”’ 
poem, by E..ma C. Brown 

Questions, ‘* What shall we ask in prayer ?’’ and “* What shall be 
answered to such as ask, How are the dead raised, and with what body?” 
had been referred to Thomas F. Seal, and were answered in very ac- 
ceptable papers. To answer the former he referred us to passages in 
the New Testament, such as ‘‘ Blessed are they who do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for ped shall be filled,’ ‘‘ If any man lack 
wisdom let him ask of God,” To the second, he claimed it as 
impossible to describe the form w ain spirit life assumes as to describe 
all mortal forms minutely when no two are alike. We might ask what 
form our spirits assume now ? We ask in vain; form, and shape, and 
size refer to mortal life, but the spiritual entity is perceived and com 
prehended by spirit life. We perceive now with mortal eyes, but then 
we may perceive with infinitely finer perceptions. The papers were 
both full of sweet encouragement to press forward for the highest 
attainments. 

The question referred to W. Penn Hoopes, ‘‘ What good admo 
nitions give the Scriptures as to the relation between parents and chil 
dren ?’’ was answered by several quotations, showing an interested re 
search. Extended expression was given following this, that we make 
these relations more and more the subject of our prayerful thought. 
Some thought that parents are not enough interested in the sports of 
their children, and thus lose the close sympathy and confidence that 
it is so important to maintain 

A carefully compiled paper of extracts from Robert Barclay’s 
‘- Viéws of True Christian Worship,’’ was read by S. Emma Way, be- 
ginning with the thought that ‘‘all true and acceptable worship to God 
is offered in the inward and immediate moving and drawing of his 
own spirit, which is neither limited to place, time, or person,’ and 
closing with : “ The worship we plead for is such as proceedeth from 
the spirit of God and is always accompanied with its influence, being 
begun by its motion and carried on by the power and strength 
thereof.’’ 

A paper, “ Resolutions,’ was prepared by Emma J. Philips and 
read by Mira A. Walter. The writer referred to the general resolu- 
tions apt to be made as we cross the threshold to another year that we 
will do more to make the world better and those about us happier, 
but dwelt especially on us making our resolves good when 1895 ends 
by beginning now to hunt out our farticudar weakness, sin, or passion 
that is detrimental to our spiritual welfare. If we ask for Divine as- 
sistance to overcome, we will be able to note progress in spiritual things 
and a triumph over what were our weakest points. 

The questions from Current Topics Committee: ‘‘ Is Baseball 
Harmful Diversion?’ and ‘* What should be the attitude of Friends 
and other temperance people toward the prevalent use of root beer ?”’ 
have been discussed with much interest,a paper being presented on 
the former by Frederick Brown, and the latter by Sarah A. Martin, 
but space f orbids even a brief review of either subject. 

Referred to Elma M. Preston to ** Prove to the doubtful ones that 
Friends are as progressive as aay other religious denomination.’’ She 
did not attempt the proof, but gave briefly her views and what to her 
were evidences that Friends do take advance ground on the questions 
agitating the public mind and conscience to-day, as in the past. Our 
work for the Indians, Colored People, against capital senlaiaah, for 
equality of women, peace and arbitration, temperance, liberal educa- 
tion, and the promoting of liberal religion and free religious thought, 
were the points brought out in the evidence. 

Leaflet No. § of Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia was 
read and commended. 

The invitation to send delegates to a conferenoe of the various as- 
soclations on the 26th inst.. was read, and Arthur B. Turnerand S. 
Emma Way were appointed, Elma M. Preston to go in case either of 
the others could not. 

The subject from Current Topics Committee for Second month is, 
‘* What is the probable effect upon a community of sewing guilds, 
home relief associations, or kindred org anizations ?”” We meet the 
first First-day in each month. 


a beautiful 


ELMA M. PREsT 


ON, Reporter. 


Gop’s angels drop like grains of gold 
Our duties ’midst life’s shining sands ; 
And from them, one by one, we mould 
Our own bright crowns with patient 
From dust and dross we gather them ; 
We toil and stoop for love's sweet sake, 
To find each worthy act a gem 
In glory’s kingly diadem, 
Which we may daily richer mak 
—Cc “hristian Instructor 


hands. 


HE who stands in the spiritual position of receptivity 
toward God and good will ‘toward man may be said to 
pray without ceasing, though he responds to no liturgy 


and goes to no prayer-meeting.— Spiritual Life. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
EXERCISE SHOULD BE REGULAR, NOT 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


SPASMODIC, 


NOTICING in a recent issue a brief mention of the disapproval by the 
W.C. T. U., at their convention in Cleveland, of the athletic contests 
or games between groups of students, I incline to e xpress some of my 
feelings or views on the subject, that you 


may enable your readers to 
understand you are not alone. 


Surely it is strange to see what a delu 
sion or sort of craze serves to lead to evident danger,—risk of person, 
of health, and life. It seems a freak of the time that leads young 
people to group together in a sort of craze of excitement, hotheaded and 
impu'sive, and join in wreckful scuffle in such exciting, hazardous con 
tests! It differs much from dame Nature's safe and wise 

rhe need of due exerc ise to maintain health and 
and frequent, like man’s natural wants of food 
and starts, or spasmodic 
to be the *‘ higher education ’’ we 
with arrogance and pride. The 


procedures 
activity is regular 
and comfort. Not in 
What appears assuming 
fear is in too intimate connection 
animal in humanity urges to waste,— 
to squander time Rational development and true education 
has for its purpose to prepare and qualify mankind for the needs, 
vices, and Christian people 
largely as a period for culture of man’s 


gushes, fits, eftorts. 


and health 


ser 

duties of Life here 
: 1 

more ennobling gifts From 

wise observations of our ancestors this generation reaps vast treasures 

—what as a whole led by 

tianity ; 


needs to be usec 


constitutes civilization, when contr Chris 

It appears worthy of remark, in my mind, tbat in general (perhaps 
universally ), changes and events or results follow each other in some 
obvious relationship and connection, like the evolution of Effect from 
Cause. Man appears marvelously constituted, fitted for labor, and en 
dued with appetites, gratifications, wisely ad 
usted ; 

The need of the period, surely, in edu 
fostered and popularized by high grade 
cent disasters attending such 


necessities, tastes, and 


‘ation, is not spasmodic effort, 


educational institutions. Re 


popular displays surely show the worse 


than folly in connection with such spasmodic excitements. 


ve, Pa. Ee, 


West Gro 


A CAUTION SUGGESTED 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

The fact that so few of the sisters’ voices were heard in a late 
juarterly meeting, has been attributed by some to their meeting in joint 
session. But in the opinion of the writer, and others who were pres 
ent at the prolonged session, it was more attributable to the failure on 
the part of some of the speakers to observe due brevity, and perhaps 
to avoid the egotistical spirit, which a careful following of the [Inward 

Light, we believe, will always guard against. L. W. H. 


WHICH ? 
WHICH are the hands we | ve the best, 
Those that are folded between our own, 
Or those that move us to strange unrest 
By feathery touch that : is juic kly area ? 
Which, ah, which, do we love the best 
Hands caressing 


’ 
or hands caressed ? 


Which are the =ye 
Those re 


Ss we most adore, 
yur every thought, 
Or those whose glances our hearts 
Whose neither be tamed nor taught ? 
- * > 
Which, ah, which, are we drawn most toward 
Eyes adoring or 


1 
impiore 


eyes adored 


Which is the heart of hearts we prize 
That which sways with a pa 
Or that which yields us a sacrif 


ynate power, 


Gentle and generous, day and hour ? 

Which, of all, do we h "1d abo 

Hearts most loving or hearts we love 
— Mary Berri Chapman, in Century Magazine 


DECEMBER WOODS, 
PALE gold against the leafless boughs 
The wintry sunlight si 
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And fron n the North the f 
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etween the mossy rails, 
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Cloud, in the Village Record 


‘HE’S A LITTLE FELLER.”’ 
down the street the other dav I saw a newsboy 
grating in lewalk, up through whi h 
little warmth from the basement below. He had 
something beside him covered up with a dirty, ragged 
handkerchief, and as [ sat down alongside he cau- 
tioned : 
‘ Look out, now, 
‘What is it?’ 
He lifted the handkerchief with the greatest 
and there, on one of the iron bars, huddled up and 
frozen, was a little brown sparrow just able to fly. 
‘Where did you get him ?’”’ 
‘In the street out there. Got so cold 


Wal 


seated on a 


KIN 
the sl 


came a 
old 
don’t hurt him.’’ 


care, 


he was tuck- 
ered. 

‘What will you do with him ?’ 

‘«Get him good and warm and let him go. He is 
such a little feller, anc iso he orter to have a fair show.’’ 

‘And he shall! ”’ said I. 

I added my efforts to Jack’s, and after a few minutes 
the bird began moving about in a lively manner and 
giving vent to his satisfaction in a series of chirps. 
Jack lifted him, gave him a toss in the air, and away he 
sailed for his nest under a cornice. 

‘ He’s all right now, Jack.’’ 

‘«« Yes, ’cause he’s had a boost. Boys kin git along 
most anyhow,”’ said Jack, as he shiv ered in the cold blast 
sweeping up from the river, ‘‘ but birds is such little fel 
lers that we've got to sort 0? h’ist and tote ’em round 
now and then. He’s all right now, and we're all right, 
and good-bye to you.’ 

‘* Good-bye, Jackie,’’ I said, involuntarily raising my 
hat as the tattered, kind-hearted chappie flew round the 
corner.— Our Dumb Animais. 


‘*Set’’ ann ‘* Sir."’—The Youths’ Companion puts 
it this way : ‘‘A man cannot set on a wash bench, but he 
could set the basin on it, and neither the basin nor the 
grammarian would object. He could sit on the dog’s 
tail if he were willing, or he might set his foot on it, but 
if he should set on the aforesaid tail, or sit his foot there, 
the grammarian as well as the dog would howl. And yet 
the man might set the tail aside and then sit down, and 
be assaulted neither by the dog nor by the grammarian.”’ 


None of us are free from the influence of results. We 
are prone to estimate success by what we see and hear. 
This is right, in a measure ; but faith is dishonored when 
we rely upon ocular demonstration. God does not pro 
mise we shall see the results of work he gives us to do. 
Our part is to ‘* sow beside all waters,’’ leaving all else to 
him. Faith is honored of God by our taking him at his 
word. Weshould not be concerned about the results 
when we have obeyed in the letter and spirit the command 
to do, to wait, to sacrifice. It may be long years, in 
God’s own good time, before the fruit of this service is 
seen. - -Pacific Methodist Advocate. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR SY 
New York Sun 

THE point that strikes Lieut.-Col. William Ludlow of the 
Engineer Corps, in his study of the mititary systems of 
Europe and the United States, in the Worth American 
Review, is that Europe has become ‘practically an 
armed camp.’’ He regards it as one of the most extra- 
ordinary facts of the time that ‘‘the outcome of centuries of 
increasing enlightenment and cultivation, among peoples 
whose avowed creed is Christianity, should be an elabor- 
ate preparation for mutual attack.’’ But the adoption 
throughout the Continent of the German system pro 
duces just that result 

The controlling principles of this system are univer- 
sal liability to military service, with actual service at the 
discretion of the Government ; the maintenance of the 
largest practicable trained force, under a simple and per- 
fect organization, with a reserve, and back of that 
militia ; the study of every military possibility, with a 
view to prompt and concerted action at the outbreak of 
war. 


STEM. 


The result is that we find Germany maintaining in 
peace, 584,548 soldiers; France, 523,755; Austria- 
Hungary, 299,150; Italy, 247,228; Russia in Europe, 
977,500; Great Britain, if we include 76,721 in India, 
220,509. 

In the case of England, however, we do not find the 
German system either of universal and enforced service, 
or of army organization. Being isolated from the con- 
tinent she keeps up her force by voluntary enlistments. 
But she takes the lead in naval preparations, and expends 
annually on her army and navy combined $160,000,000, 
or about one-third of her gross revenue; while Germany, 
expending the same sum, uses up considerably more than 
one-third of herrevenue. France, richer than Germany, 
but carrying an enormous debt, does not scruple to pay 
$180,000,000 a year for her army and navy, while Aus 
tria and Italy, the latter with her finances in a sorry 
state, pay out about $80,000,000 each. 

Supposing a vigorous man to be able to earn double 
the cost of his support, the withdrawal of these vast 
armies from the industries of the community might well, 
according to Col. Ludlow, represent thrice the actual 
cost of maintenance ascribed to them. Deduct that 
nucleus of armed force which a just regard for national 
defense and the needs of maintaining internal order 
and respect for law might require, and still there is an 
enormous balance to be charged against the oppressive 
burdens of militarism. 

In contrast we have the maximum enlisted strength 
of 25,000 allowed to our regular army, which, through 
sundry additions, may become with 2,136 off- 
cers, thus constituting an aggregate of 27,908 officers 
and men. Even with the addition of 117,533 organized 
militia, which is the number given in Secretary Lamont’s 
recent report, the total would be small, considering the 
area, population, and wealth of this country. But in 
reality our State troops are not withdrawn from ordinary 
occupations, and are in no sense a burden upon the coun- 
try’s industries. 

The traditional policy of leaving the people free for 
industrial and commercial pursuits has shown itself to be 
the wisest for us, and there is no need here of maintain- 
ing ‘‘an exaggerated armament.’ The nations of 
Europe, on the other hand, are ‘‘ wearing themselves out 
faster than need be’’ with prodigious and costly military 
establishments, when the outlay might better be employed 


‘*in fostering the national vitality and bettering the con- 
dition of the people.’’ 


25,772; 





THE LECTURE AS A METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION. 
Prof. John Trowbridge, in Atlantic Monthly. 

THE professor who attempts to give systematic instruction 
by courses of lectures, unaccompanied by some kind of 
laboratory work on the part of the students, I repeat, is 
largely doing the work which the student should do. Is 
it economical, for instance, to spend much time and 
a considerable sum of money in freezing water on the 
top of a red-hot crucible, when the audience have never 
tried the simplest experiment on latent heat, specific heat, 
or the tension of vapors? How much intellectual pro- 
gress is stimulated by showing electrical sparks three feet 
in length, if the audience have never obtained by sys- 
tematic experiments a realizing sense of what electro- 
motive force, resistance, and current signify? The 
minds of the audience are in the condition of those of 
children at a Christmas pantomime. ‘The professor is 
worn out by the burden of lecturing with small results ; 
and the school committee or the trustees gauge his suc- 
cess in teaching by the fluency of his exposition and the 
aptness of his experiments. No greater praise, appar- 
ently, can be given than the remark, ‘‘ Professor So and- 
So never fails in his experiments.’’ I am inclined to 
think that his labor is uneconomical, because ‘he is doing 
the work that his audience ought to do in order to ap- 
preciate the difficulties of the subject. 

But we have not represented fully the severe burden 
undertaken by the lecturer. In many cases, forgetting 
the invention of printing, he covers the blackboards 
with notes, and himself with chalk, and then proceeds to 
lecture to an audience busily occupied in copying a para- 
graph just preceding that which he is elucidating. The 
young instructor, fresh from Germany, proceeds a step 
farther. Throwing aside the scaffolding by which he 
rose to his mental height, he invites his audience to as- 


notes fill their notebooks with a mass of directions in 
which their minds are apt to be irretrievably lost. I 
often pick up in the laboratory, notes of lectures on vari- 
ous subjects, and I remember a book which contained on 
one page a careful statement of what the topics were to 
be in a course on philosophy ; on the next page were the 
notes of the first lecture. which were fairly good, except 
that the lecturer was quoted in an affirmative proposition, 
where he undoubtedly stated a negative one ; on the fol- 
lowing page was an account of the second lecture, half 
as long as that of the first ; on the fourth page there was 
simply the title of the third lecture; and on the fifth a 
diagram of the relative positions of the quarter backs 
and full backs on the football field. If one is successful 
in filling a notebook with a fairly good account of a 
course of lectures, how desirable are they in comparison 
with even a poor text-book? The latter has the merit 
of being in print, and of being, therefore, legible. The 
poor text-book is apt to cover more ground than the note- 
books, and if it is properly criticized and annotated can 
be made a more valuable possession as the years go on 
than the imperfectly taken notes. I sometimes survey 
my pile of notebooks, relics’ of the days of my early 
education. They are musty now ; the writing is illegi- 
ble, and pages are wanting here and there. I never 
consult them ; and the only permanent advantage of the 
lectures of which the books are reminders is a list of 
books of reference which one of the note-books contains. 
The chance remark of the instructor that certain data 
could be found in print has outlived in usefulness all my 
elaborate notes. If I had been told where to go for in- 
formation, and how to use my tools when I found them, 
and had been set to work with them, I should have been 
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saved the labor of taking useless notes, and should not 
have the memory of an overworked and nervously ex- 
hausted teacher, who was annoyed by vapid yawning, 
snapping of watch cases, and who beat the air in vain. 


RAILROADS AND SALOONS.—We read in the Chicago 
Post that the Chicago and Alton railway managers have 
done a good thing for the public as well as a good thing 
for their employés by forbidding the latter to drink while 
on duty or to frequent saloons or gambling houses while 
off duty. It issaid that six conductors were ‘‘ laid off’’ 
because they were seen in saloons. 

One official cites a case in which liveswere lost by 
reason of the fact that the engineer had been gambling 
all night and was to sleepy too perform his duty. This 
cost the road $300,000. ‘The order against drinkin 
would appear to be a good investment for any railway. 

Of course we hear the usual threat that the breweries are 
going to boycott the Chieago and Alton road, but it will 
take a good deal of brewery freight to compensate for 
many such three hundred thousand dollar wrecks as above 
referred to which are due immediately to the iniquitous 
traffic in rum.—Ram’s Horn. 


oC 
5 


DRAINAGE IN FLower-Pots.—Although all persons 
are familiar with the fact that the flower-pot must have a 
hole in the bottom, very few understand why it is neces- 
sary that the water should be allowed to escape. The 
usual thought is that water is essential to plant-life. To 
some extent no plant could live in thoroughly dry earth, 
—at the same time atmospheric air is of quite as much, if 
not of more, importance than water, and the change of 
air is as necessary for the roots of plants as for human 
beings. Air in the earth in a flower-pot, soon loses its 
life-giving powers, and has to be changed for fresh air. 


: : | Watering accomplishes this,—it drives out all the foul 
cend, by making those untrained in the art of taking “s 


air, and then after the water passes away, a new supply 
of air takes the place of the water. In this way con- 
tinual watering thoroughly aerates the soil. A plant in 
a flower-pot, which seldom needs watering, is in a bad 
condition —Mechans’ Monthly. 


MaINne’s Two Inp1Ian Tripes.—Maine’s two Indian 
tribes, the Penobscots and the Passamaquaddys, wear the 
dress of the whites and for the most part have adopted 
their ways of living.. But the nomadic spirit is still 
strong with them, and the summer finds parties camped 
at the various Maine watering places making and selling 
beaded purses and woven grass and basket-work trinkets, 
while the squaws turn many a silver piece by telling for- 
tunes. In some wood lot, where the ash tree that sup- 
plies them with working material is plentiful, they some- 


| times build their cams of logs and saplings, roofed with 


bark or shingles and well chinked with moss. There is 
a feeling among owners of the forest lands in Maine that 
the Indians, as first proprietors, have a claim to reside in 


| the wilderness, wherever they choose, and, as they are 


peaceable and do little damage to vaiuable forest growth, 


permission to occupy a piece of woodland is seldom re- 
fused them. 


He who never connects God with his daily life knows 
nothing of the spiritual meanings and uses of life— 
nothing of the calm, strong patience with which ills may 
be endured ; of the gentle, tender comfort which the 
Father's love can minister; of the blessed rest to be 
realized in his forgiving love, his tender fatherhood ; of 
the deep, peaceful sense of the Infinite One ever near, a 


| refuge and a strength.—Archdeacon Farrar. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 


A MMITTEI fifty men, with Seth Low, LL. D, president of 
‘olumbia ege as chairman, has decided to take up the study of 





2 liquor question in its persoaal aspect A letter containing a list of 





2stions relating to the physiological and pathological aspects of the 
has been prepared by a sub z culation throug! 


While the questi 





lestion, as 


>ommiuttes 


¢ 





wit the countrv ] ms do not indicate such opposition 
to the liquor habit as might be desired by those who have already in- 
sstizated the subject, such research can but advance the cause of 
ad rar . " FP - - 
total abstinence, if thoroughly made.—W. C. 7 Bulletin 


lishes a paper by the 





New York, | 


editor, F. N. Barnett, in which he tabulates t 





e consumption and cost 














f wines, spirits, te coffee, in the United States, and shows that 
\ e consumption of tea and coffee is practically at a stand still, 
per capita nsumption of alcoholic and malt liquors is steadily 
rowing 
—The annual report of President Washburn, of Robert College, 
( stantinople, describes the year which closed August last as one of 
the most trying through which the college has ever passed, through 
e prevalence of cholera, the great earthquake, with its destruction of 
life roperty, and the serious political troubles in Asia Minor 
The al number of students for the year was 200, representing ten 
nalities Sixty-eight of the number are Armenians, sixty-five 
sreeks, and forty-five Bulgarians 


—Thirteen women were elected county superintendents of schools 


n South Dakota at the last election 


—Mary A. Livermore authorizes the Woman's Journal to say that 








the report of her intention to retire from the lecture platform is a mis 
take She has merely determined to make no more lecture engage- 
ments that will k her away from home over nigt Her many 
years of hard wor told upon her strength, and her physician 
insists upon this mn of her labors, at least for some time to come. 

—The Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the National Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be held at Atlanta, Ga., First 
month 31 to Second month 4, 1595 

—QOne of the women who voted at the recent ‘tion in Denver, 
Col., was 97 years old The precinct preseated her with a fine bou 

et of roses 


izabeth Sherman, of Salado, is one of the most success 
She adopted bee culture in 1870, and has 
to the markets every year thousands of pounds of honey 
She attends to all her own business, is regarded as authority upon the 


—Sarah E 
ful bee-keepers in Texas 


since sent 


} —_ sce thranoclk st +h I 'nited . tes na was c 
science of bee-culture throughout the United States, and was repre 
sented at the World's Fair Exposition in Paris. Mrs. Sherman is a 


; 


widow, with one son.— Woman's Journal 

—The other day, when it was so rainy and the wind blew so hard, 
there was standing in Seventh avenue, attached to a delivery wagon, 
a horse that had a rubber blanket on its back; that is, the blanket 


had been on its back, but the wind had blown it off and now it hung 

neck and down in front like an apron. A boy 
about ten years old, who was coming along, seeing the blanket hang 
in that manner, stopped and put it back in its place, where 
protect the horse. About two minutes later as the boy was 
passing on down the avenue the wind blew his umbrella inside out. 
Se 


around the horse’s 


ing dowr 








it would 

















It would have seemed a fi ng if now the horse could have 
come to the boy’s assistance f course it couldn't; but the boy came 
promptly to his own assistance, for he took his little mishap with en 
tire good humor.—. Y. Sun 

Cleves, of Maine, in his second inaugural address 
ast yf the liquor traffic in that State, that “in only 33 of 
t f the State are agencies maintained under the law 
which authorizes the maintenance of agencies, to furnish municipal 


officers of State and 


unadulterated, 


towns in this duly authorized 
intoxicating 


and manufa 


agents of 
liquors, to be kept 
turing purposes.”’ 


other 
States with pure, and 


Soid tor medicinal, mecnhanicai, 





perance League of Great Britain inaugurated 
5 . 
rusade An effort will be made to secure 





8 , . 
an 10n names to the total abstinence piedcge 
—A hundred million gallons of wine were made in Russia last 
. the greater part in the Caucasus and in Bessarabia Half a mil 
acres in Eur pean Russia are covered with vines; 230,000 of 








them in the ( and 150,000 in Bessarabia; the Crimea, the 
I region, a the country about Astrachan also produce wine. 
France is the largest importer of Russian wines, which she uses to 


East 
i lers and stratified 
e Afghans. Prof. J. A 


—The wonderfu Indian statues and temples cut from the 
are duplicated, if not excelled, by 


one of his recent 


r ck 
yay, in lectures on the 
f a stone statue of a god which he saw at 

This { one of a score, 
giant of the lot, being 173 feet in height and large in pro 
portion. It was used as a storehouse for grain, and at that time 
bushels 





Bamian, 


near the Russian frontier articular statue was 





con- 
ained over 2,000 
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—The Ohio Board of State Charities has been called upon to pass 
udgment upon a peculiar violation of State courtesy. The infirmary 
authorities of Jefferson county have appealed to Attorney-General 
Richards and the board to know if there is any authority by which 
they can prevent the poor authorities of West Virginia from sending 
paupers across into Ohio to become a burden upon Jefferson county 
[he practice of the West Virginians has been to ship the paupers 
across the Ohio river, pay a month’s rent for them in some little 
shanty, and at the end of that time the paupers would come upon Jef 
ferson county for support. 


—The offi 





ial financial accounts of Queen Victoria’s visit to Man- 
chester on the opening of the great ship canal have at last appeared, 
and the sum mounts up to nearly $50,000, 
only three hours attending the function 


for candy for the royal children 


though her Majesty spent 
One of the items was $8.25 


—Reports of the favorable results of ‘the anti-toxine ” treatment 
for diphtheria continue to come in from Europe. In Trieste the death 


rate in cases of diphtheria has fallen from 50 to 18 per cent. ; in 
Bukowina from 63 to 16 per cent. 





—The collections of money for the Pope, called ‘‘ Peter’s pence,”’ 
appear to be falling off in France. The sum collected used to be 
three millions of francs ($600,000) a year, but in 1893 it fell to 


1,500,000, and last year it was less than a million. 


—Vermont’s maple syrup has come to have a high reputation since 
the State enacted a law to punish counterfeits of the sugar. 
sage of the law is said to have 


t 


The pas- 
been procured by a firm of dealers in 
he pure sugar to circumvent rivals who dealt in the counterfeit, a sub- 
stance into which beet sugar largely entered 


—The widest canal in the world 1s said to be the Chenab irrigation 
canal in the no:thwest provinces of India. It is 110 feet broad, and will 
be 200 feet broad when finished. The main canal will be 450 miles 
long; the principal branches will have an aggregate length of 2,000 
miles, and the village branches of 4,000 miles; 250,000 acres are 
already irrigated 

—Some undertakers in New York city, whose customers are poor 
people, are using coffins made of paper. The coffins are made in all 
styles out of pressed paper pulp, just the same as the common paper 
buckets. When they are varnished and stained they resemble pol- 
ished wood, and in point of durability they are much better than 


wooden ones, it is claimed 
* 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
SEVERE snow storms, with low temperature, have prevailed in this 
section, andnorth. On the 13th the mercury fell steadily all day, 
reaching by 5 p. m. about 8 degrees, Fahrenheit, but then slowly rose 
to 15 by 7 next morning. It had stood at 40 on the evening of the 
12th, so that there was a fall of 32 degrees in 24 hours. Despatches 
on the evening of the 14th stated that the “ blizzard ’' which began on 
the 13th continued in Western New York, and railroad travel was very 
much impeded. he Mississippi river was frozen over from shore to 


shore at St. Louis. Numerous wrecks of vessels, mostly coasters, are 
reported along the Atlantic 


In the United States Senate, on the 14th inst., Senator Sherman 
introduced a bill to enable the President to carry into execution the 
resolution of Congress of April 3, 1890, concerning the settlement of 
disputes with other nations by arbitration 


A SHOCKING occurrence is reported from Jefferson, Iowa. The 
home of John H. Baldridge, near that place, was destroyed by fire on 
ht of the 13th inst. The weather was intensely cold, and nine 


from 3 to 16 years of age, had their feet and hands frozen. 
They were reported as in a critical condition. 





A GENERAL strike of the employés of the trolley lines of Brook- 
yn, N. Y., was begun early on the morning of the 14th inst., “ when 
the last car had been housed No cars at all were run during the 
lay, except on one road, the Coney Island and Brooklyn. A large 


number of men are ‘‘ out,” at 4,000 to 


).090 cut down, 


this writing, estimated at 
The car-men claim that their wages were being 
and that continual demands were made for extra work. 

A NEW ‘‘ crisis’’ has occurred in the French Government. Owing 
to an adverse vote in Chamber of Deputies, on the 14th, the Ministry, 
headed by M. Dupuy, resigned, and on the following day, in the after 
noon, the President of the Republic, Casimir-Perier, decided to resign 
his position, and He was elected last summer, after 
he assassination of President Carnot. The cause he assigned for 
resignation is the hostility to him by some of the Socialist and Radical 
factions in the Chamber, and failure to secure due 
more conservative elements 


Fay nouc 
so gave notice 


support from the 


FINANCIAL legislation continues to be the chief theme of discus- 
sion in the national C The bill proposed in the House, known 
as * the Carlisle bill,’’ is not likely to be adopted, and there is much 
uncertainty as to what measures, if any, can be adopted. The reve- 
nues continue to be less than the expenditures, and the outgo of gold 
from the country also continues. 


lwress 
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NOTICES. 

*,* Friends’ Home for Children (non-sex 

tarian), 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, 

will have its annual oyster supper, on the evening 
of Second month 15 

Mary E. DuNHAM, 


Secretary. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in First month o 
as follows : 
21. Fairfax, Fairfax, Va 
22. Wesiern, Londongrove, 
24. Caln, East Vain, Pa. 
Westbury, New York City. 


20 


cur 


Pa. 


*.* A temperance meet ng, under the care 
of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temper- 
ance Committee, will be held at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Bordentown, N. J., First month 
27, 1895. S. S. DeCou, Clerk 
*,.* Aaron M. Powell will deliver a lecture 
Temperance, under the auspices of the 
Young Friends’ Temperance Union, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, New York, Sixth-day evening, 
the 25th inst., at 8 o’clock. All are invited. 
EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON, Clerk of Com. 


on 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at Frankford, Phila., on First day 
morning, First month 27. 
. a. 

*,* A Conference on Temperance and To- 
bacco, will be held in Camden meeting-house, 
N. J, First-day afternoon (2oth inst.), at 2.30 
o'clock. All are cordially invited 

E. HOLLINSHEAD, JR., 


HILLBORN, Clerk. 


Clerk. 


*.* The Monthly 
for this month, under care of the Committee of 
Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
Kennett Spuare, on First-day next, the 20th inst., 
at 2 o'clock. Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, of George 


School, will address the meeting. Other exer- | 


cises will be given and all are invited to partici- 
pate EMA M. PResToN, Rec. Clerk. 


*.* The Sub-Committee on Temperance and 


Tobacco of the Committee on Philanthropic | 


Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
will meet in Room No. 1, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, First month 19, at 
tt o'clock a. m. 

The Sub-Committees will meet as follows : 

Educational and Publication Committee at 
9.30 a. m., in Room No. 1 

Legislation Committee at 10 a 
Street Parlor. 


m., in Race 


JAMEs H. ATKINSON, Clerk 


*.* A conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s [femperance Committee will 
be held in Wilmington Friends’ meeting-house, 
on First-day, First month 20, at 2.30 p. m 

All are cordially invited 


Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
ited at the World's Fair are cleaned and 
polished with 


SILVER 


evECt paycON 


POLISH 
This statue repre- 
gr.ateat Value in precious 
metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


eents tue 


Temperance Conference 


on a Bottle. 


Raised from infancy to healthy, 
happy childhood, upon the only 


perfect substitute for mother’s 
—MELLIN’s Foon. 


robust and vigorous. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed free to any address, upon 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO. Boston, Mass. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 


This food con- 
tains all the nutritive properties of 
breast milk, without any of the in- 
jurious farinaceous substances found 
in many other infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


will make the weakest infant happy, 


N. Ninth Street. 


Lua 


A lamp with wrong chim- 


ney is like a man with another 


man’s hat on—what is 


oi 
good for: 


he 


Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 


burgh, will send you the “ In- 


dex to Chimneys.” 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


A SPECIAL LINE. 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, 
make Buskins. 

and at all prices. 


2. 65. 
Fall lines complete in all 


—_ one store now, 47 N 


We start at $2 fora good shoe. 


. 18th St. (below Arch). 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
milk 


You 


"y 
Uf Can Get 


Ferry’s Seeds at your dealers 
as fresh and fertile as though 
you got them direct from Ferry’s 

Seed Farms. 


FERRYS SEEDS 


are known and planted every- 
where, and are always the 
best. Ferry’s Seed Annual 
for 1895 tells all about 
them, — Free. 
D.M. Ferry & Co. 


Detroit,Mich. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


See eeeeEEEELES 


ake * 


& - ‘ 
® $300 for a , Name. See Vick’s Floral Guide, 


You mal a coking over, per hee this season, 
and especially so if you have never used 


VICK’S COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


Extremely vigorous, resists drought; pre ypagation by tips, no 
suckers; fruit very large, color dark red: best berry for canning, 
retaining size, color, and flavor; long season of fruiting, b igh 
quality of late ‘fruit; fruit adheres to tl 2e stem, not iroppi it g: does 
not crumble in picking, excellent shipper; wonderfully prolific, 
over 8,000 quarts per at re very hardy. 

PROVED BY YEARS’ TRIAL, AND TESTED BY DIFFERENT EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS AND PROMISE nt Fruit GROWERS. 

Single Plants 50 cents; One Dozen Plants $5.00. Circular giving 
full particulars mailed free. or description will be found in Vick’s 
FLORAL GUIDE for 1°95, which contains colored plates of Vick’s 
Branching Aster. Sweet Peas, Vegetables, Hibiscus and Gold 
Flower. Honest illustrations: descriptions that describe, not mis- 
lead; hints on sowing and transplanting. Printed in 17 different 
colored inks. Maile d on receipt of 10c.. which may be deducted 
from first order. ViIcK’s SEEDS CONTAIN THE GERM OF LIFE. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, SEEDSMEN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
Our own 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


FARM ANNUAL for 1895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for 1895—hundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 


nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be bad 


lsew here. 


Any seed planter is welcome to a copy FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO 


Send your address to-day on a postal 


., seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 











Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
flighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


OREXEL BUILDINe, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
a (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 

a ; 50,000.00 
Undivided Profits, . 10,492.06 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 


entered for Administrators and others. The Com.- | 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 


wards, per annUm 
JosrrH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President, 


RoBerT Morris EAR Ly, Sec’y and Treas. | 
Ws. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, J. Bolton wegeuny 
8. Davis P Elwood Becker, 

Edwin 8. Dixon, 

Hood Gilpin. 
Thomas R. Gill 


5. F BALDERSTON & SON. 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERsTON M. BALDERSTON 


Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 
Chemicals. 
Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you bave intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
ewe Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 


HL C. Boden & Co.. 


OPTICIANS. 
S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 


We do not attempt to make one style of Eye Glas es 
fit all noses. We can supply all styles. We make a 
specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescriptions, and our 
work is unexcelled for beauty of finish and pro- 
portion. PR/ICES MODERATE. 


H.C.BODEN&CO. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Draft of a Fireplace 


is airand smoke passing from the fireplace up the flue. Ordinary 
grates replace this by cold air, drawn in through cracks around the 
windows. The J#ckso» V-nitila' ing Grates give four times the 
heat of other grates, and prevent cold drafts. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 
= Send for Catalogue No.6. 50 Beekman St., New York. 


POOK vie we 





rhe Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphi« 
, 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. e 
WOURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIMIB- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
8. WEG j_Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Ofcer, 


ssistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





(HE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

* mis Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but salihiimatan at 
oe Com ee 8 of after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
This Company also receives deposits, atone by check. 

DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, "Thomas Williams, Jr, John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. 
Francis R. Cop Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J, Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


‘PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesreaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INsSURANOB 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PurgLy Murua; has Assers of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SvuEP.ous of over Two and a Har Mriytions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


Philip C. Garrett, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE ae | R AR D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 4g i » TRU! ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Rxeccutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest. on Derecit: 
Ma Tbe Bolton 8 


OFFICERS 


Rent, 
os for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 


WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


WILLIAM H JENKS 

GEORGE ooo. BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM 2. AW, 

FRANCIS I GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicites. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGBS, 

JOHN A. BROW 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


HENRY TATNAL 

ISAAC H. — R, 

JOHN C. SIM 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON 





